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) | ‘Tis not the man : 
ho, grasping ev_ry coin he can, \~ \ 
{¥| Unscrupulously crushes down ~ 


Bais weaker neighbor, with a frown; }} fl 
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| | i Bie is not worthy of his trust, | 1 
W/ Yj nd, friendless, knows his gold is dust.) 
WY// Ze \oses what he sought to gain, . 
We” d finds, instead of pleasure, pain, 
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, It is not he 
“7 Who shirks responsibility, oN 
wa Who, hermit like, himself withdraws. 
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: y PALO live removed from human flaws. 
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IRS cornful of other’s frailties 
ANY YEG He turns away, no vision sees 














Efe 
he es Las or A " “ \ Who profits most? 
V4 wis} It is the one 
Who's on the square in all that’s done, 
\ = Who trusts and helps the other man 
ma, And gives Ledet where o'er heic 
I ALZ And gives a boost where e’er he can 
- <A \'\ Who puts his task above mere self, ay 
s, And_values friends, and counts them iy 
7 wealth. id t 
Who profits most? Is that your quest? § 
x is the one who serves the best. 
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Rotary World Wide 


By Crawford C. McCullough 


Chairman of Committee on Extension, Rotary International 














OTARY has taken a few simple truths, 
clothed them in friendliness and set them to 
“work. 


Truth is universal, transcending the paltry 
barriers of political boundaries, of race, of creed 
and revealing itself to all who have the will to seek, 
the eyes to see, and the heart to do. 


So Rotary—a practical and applied expression 
of truth—is universal in its appeal and application. 

All men need what Rotary has to offer and all 
men want and reach for it, once they understand 
it in terms of their own environment. 


Herein is Rotary’s great strength and her unique 
opportunity for world service. 


The organization of new Rotary clubs never 
ceases. From community to community, from na- 
tion to nation, the movement has swept on, with 
ever increasing momentum until it has engirdled the 
world. With the organization of the first club in 
Italy—just a few weeks ago—the number of coun- 
tries included in the family of Rotary International 
now stands at twenty-six. 


Rotary International today comprises sixteen 
hundred clubs. Sixteen hundred groups of men, 
leaders in industry, commerce, and the professions, 
pledged to useful and unselfish service, to the prac- 
tice of the square deal and to the promotion of 
friendliness by themselves being friendly. 

Sixteen hundred groups of men of affairs in 
sixteen hundred towns and cities, in twenty-six coun- 
tries—comrades all, in common endeavor. 

Sixteen hundred institutions training men in the 
practice of good citizenship and in the newer and 
truer conception of man’s relation to his fellow man. 

Today, so many clubs—-tomorrow, how many? 
Rapid as has been the accretion of new clubs, the 
immediate future holds still greater promise for the 
momentum of this remarkable work of extension is 
ever increasing. 

One of Rotary’s greatest attributes is the spirit 
of giving which it inspires—the friendly spirit, if 
you like, which fires men to share with neighbors 


those institutions which they themselves have tested 
and found true. 


This spirit of giving is the main factor in the 
very practical work of extension and Rotary so 
capitalizes it that everywhere Rotarians are con- 
stantly at work—giving unsparingly of their time, 
enthusiasm, and experience, freely and without 
chance of monetary reward—to plant Rotary in 
virgin soil at home and abroad. 

So the growth of Rotary has been from within, 
and by the force of its own dynamic power it is 
daily translating hope into reality—dreams into deeds. 


ROTARY CLUB is only a composite of 

the men who comprise it—and Rotary Inter- 
national is but the sum of the man power of its 
sixteen hundred service stations. As a world force 
then, it is now no greater—nor can ever be, how- 
ever great may be the increment of clubs—than its 
weakest member. 


So the obligation of each individual Rotarian is 
personal and direct. The good name and fame 
of Rotary around the world is in the safe keeping 
of every man who calls himself Rotarian. 


Sixteen hundred clubs today—tomorrow, two 
thousand—and sooner than we dream—a club in 
every community of every civilized country, where 
environment and diversity of vocations make estab- 
lishment feasible, growth natural and permanent, in- 
fluence inevitable. 


Rotary and kindred service organizations may 
well become the greatest single human factor to de- 
stroy suspicion, cupidity, intolerance, and hate, and 
substitute in their stead the beneficent forces of faith, 
honesty, respect and goodwill among all men. 


It is a long journey, a slow one, and a hard one 
—but always worth while—and best of all, it is 
made on the right road. This world will be a happy 
and a peaceful one when men study and apply. the 
way of happiness and peace to the hard facts of 
life and living. 

Rotary is helping to lead the way. 

Rotarians—press on! 
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‘Just Among Ourselves—” 
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N ANNIVERSARY affords an excellent reason 
for taking stock of our possessions — and of 
ourselves—particularly ourselves. For we may 
grow, physically and spiritually, even though we 

pay less income tax this year than last. This Anniversary 
Number, in a way, gives everyone an opportunity to reflect on 
the progress Rotary has made—and, we hope, will give us 
all a deeper appreciation of what it means to be a Rotarian, 
as well as the responsibility that membership in Rotary car- 
ries with it. 

From far and wide have come many messages of praise 
for the December number. We are printing three of them. 

From George C. Lewis, secretary of the Lockport, N. Y., 
Rotary Club, we received this fine testimonial: “I have been 
requested by the members of the Lockport Club to write 
you a brief appreciation of the excellent magazine which you 
are publishing. THe Rotarian is a splendid organ of In- 
ternational Rotary and its branches. It not only keeps one in 
touch with what is being done by other clubs, but it furnishes, 
an inspiration for service when you read of the many there 


coming acquainted with Rotary, he attended the convention 
at Edinburgh, where he was thoroughly innoculated with 
the ideals of the movement. He was elected secretary of 
the then British Association. In 1922 he attended the con- 
vention at Les Angeles. Rotarian Carter is one of the most 
sought-after speakers on Rotary in the British Isles, and no 
small share of the credit for the success of Rotary in the 
British Isles belongs to him as a result of his untiring service. 

Arthur Melville is the nom de plume of one of our 
regular contributors, who has written a story for this number 
pointing out briefly the extension of Rotary to China and 
describing two important activities of the Rotary Club of 
Shanghai. 

Three past presidents of Rotary International contribute 
to this anniversary number of THE Rotarian. They n 
no introduction to a Rotary audience. Paul P. Harris 
and Raymond M. Havens have each written “An 
Opinion Regarding Rotary,” both articles dealing with Ro- 
tary fundamentals and objective activities. Crawford C. 
McCullough has written the leading editorial—a message 
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are ready to serve; and the accomplishments of others, while rie ° 
humiliating in your own feeble efforts, urge you to further of high import on Rotary “an around the world. 
endeavors. Your periodical also has much in it which is in-_ Achmed Abdullah (family name Ndir Shah) was born 
teresting and instructive and withal clean. It is gratifymg ™ Kabul, Afghanistan, of Arab and Tartar stock. He 
that a busy office like that of Rotary International can find WS educated at Oxford in England, studied in Germany, 
NIX time to express its principles and objects in such an effective and has a degree from the Sorbonne at Paris. Among 
oil ditteatinn seeneae ” beige languages sr gi pod oan. — agenen 
x From Frank Jensen, New Orleans, La., comes a compli- pas iy lad; Chis pers yh or ay His k ’ ledec > “ian NY 
ment that at the same time defines accurately the editorial oe oa pot | be ~ British a a pag x : wrelli baal Ni 
policy of the magazine: “The December issue of THe *% 98 ne € NN 
x ; ; : work, and he was one of the junior officers on Younghus- NN 
RorTaRIAN . . . . is an achievement to stir all Rotary. Read  4.04°, famous trip to Lhassa. Captain Abdullah came to IN 
it from cover to cover, and it is certain that you will say it = Arerica first on friendly visits, and finally on one of his SS 
= se the spss ree igs oe nee a ys > trips decided to make the United States his permanent home. NN 
you ay, tm ih wore "Rety them the rng he nin one athe hw bn oe Sten he has 
ah Vv ublished, three collections es, 
S of business ideals, service, and general Rotary information.” pie at. pm ase by Mr. 8 ening ““Geaeher pe RN 
N Here's one from Rabbi Edward N. Calisch, Richmond, Hath No Man,” is a story that you will not quickly forget. NS 
Ny ice %. ee = eee as upon on sn (De- Calvin O. Davis (“Some Guide Posts for New Mem- NS 
SIN Comper) OC ARIAN as it is @ most magnificent num- bers") is Professor of Education, inspector of high schools, 
SS ber. Its whole contents are all to the good. The stories are and a lecturer of the Extension Department of the University NN 
Nis not only appropriate, but they are exceedingly well told, of Michigan; also a past president of the Rotary Club of NN 
NIN and my throat had a lump in it more than once while Ann Arbor, Michigan. His contribution to this number, NY 
xs was reading. I would that all the world could read that pointing out some of the landmarks of Rotary, should hold NN 
SS number of THE Rotarian oh here ; interest not only for new members but for old ones as well. N 
xs Such — of . sree I fee wah ol eters dl James W. Davidson (“The Other Fellow’) is known 
SIN nc ors <r oye —— f pes fees paste = a great miley of our readers ee Oe omnes wt the —_ 
NI} zine to greater efforts to provide for tech of Metecr, - %, t ; - 
N that will reflect in every way the ideal set forth on our cover ee ae har Uetiod ead ‘a Ouiedin, . 7k. be re 
x —The Magazine of Service. member of the Extension Committee of Rotary International, 
x : ‘ : WN 
x fe ; his Numb and the man responsible, with Layton Ralston of Halifax, Ny 
S Who's Who—in This Number for establishing Rotary in Australia and New Zealand. NN 
SIN REDERICK DIXON, late editor of The International Charles’ Henry Mackintosh ‘ (“Our Right to Our Ny 
SS hi Interpreter, peer ot = the summer in — re Tur Flag’) has contributed regularly to THe Rotarian during NN 
xy ee The de oe ee "lo oe, Real . the past several months. He has the classification of “business NS 
Nis seer ke ae ; eee “correspondence counsellor” in the Rotary Club of Chicago, WN 
nationalism.” It is an article with a stirring message for specializing in business and sales letters and the writing of 
5 everyone, and the preparation of this article was one of the cieaalitemete N 
very last pieces of work with which Mr. Dixon was engaged ta zs ; ees be RS 
before his death, which occurred in New York City the last Frank H. Littlefield (“The Convention City") is NN : 
INN) of November. The author was born in London, England. president of the ony Club of Toronto, but prefers to be RN 2 
SIN He received his early education there, and later came to known as “just one of three hundred hosts who are prepar- Ni i 
RS the United States. He was associate editor, editor, and ing to entertain some ten thousand visitors at Toronto in SN 3 
European manager of the Christian Science Monitor; a June, on the occasion of the Fifteenth Annual Rotary RN # 
NS member of the British Institute of Journalists; and a Chevalier ae FI . (Cen War Be P " SN 2 
IN of the Order of Leopold (Belgian). iles H. Krumbine (“Can ar Be Prevented>"’) SN ? 
Vivian Carter, who contributes “Rotary in Great Brit- has reviewed for us one of the important books of the month Ry 2 
ain,” is secretary of that great branch of. Rotary Interna- by Mr. Kirby Page, dealing with “War—Its Causes, Con- NN 4s 
tional known as the Association for Great Britain and ‘Sequences, and Cure.” Rotarian Krembine Is pastor of ne ce 
SiN Ireland, and also editor of The Rotary Wheel, the organ the First Lutheran Church of Dayton, Ohio, a contributor Ns ie 
S of Rotary for the clubs comprising the ‘British Isles. At © various magazines, and a member of the Rotary Club of RN 
S the outbreak of the world war he relinquished his post as Dayton. Ry 2 
editor of “The Bystander,” to serve first as a transport officer, George E. Tucker (“The Blind Children’s Nursery’) NN 
N later as a member of the Press Bureau of the Ministry of _ is president of the Rotary Club of Hartford, Conn., and a RS & 
° ° . “di . 5 . . . . ENN} Gs 
NS Information. Rotarian Carter has the credit for the “dis- prominent surgeon of the east. He describes in his article Ni] 2 
RS covery” of the great war artist, Captain Bairnsfather. Be- a work that is decidedly unique. RN Z 
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The Brotherhood of Man Is the 
Real Internationalism 


HE WORLD has got war on 

the brain. But apparently it is 

possible for the world.to suffer 

in this way without’ its politi- 
loctors finding the way to its re- 
covery. Asa consequence, the symptoms 
ling¢ , on, while great statesmen, like 
Lord Grey, proclaim from the house- 
tops that if civilization does not make 
an end of war, then war will make an 
end of civilization. Unfortunately, the 
repetition of this warning has a dead- 
ening, almost a soporific effect. The 
people who hear it begin to resemble 
the good folk in the fairy tale, who had 
heard the boy ery “Wolf!” so often, that 
when the wolf did come they declined 
to be excited or alarmed. The boy 
perished, and it may be just like that 


cal « 


with civilization, if mankind does not . 


mend its ways. 
As a matter of fact, wars which are 


looked for do not commonly break out. 
The very fact that they are expected 
puts men on their guard against them. 
The war of 1914 rose, like the cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand in the sky 
over Carmel. I was in Stockholm at 
the time, and it is perfectly safe to say 
that no one in that beautiful northern 
capital had any idea, when the first 
news came of the skirmishing on the 
Danube, that the man’s 


By FREDERICK DIXON 


creep.”. And, indeed, there is not much 
difficulty: in making the flesh of any 
well-informed person creep on this par- 
ticular subject. The U-boats, the poi- 
soned gases, the aerial bombs, of Arma- 
geddon, represent the faintest reflex of 
what would happen in a new war. 

A French naval expert has warned 
us cold-bloodedly that there will be no 
hesitation among the nations in using 
the most diabolical inventions, if another 
resort to arms occurs. The action of 
Germany, in 1914, he insists, has so 


alarmed the nations that they will never . 


wait in the future for some one to set 
them the example, and so gain the ad- 
vantage; they will themselves strike at 
once with every hellish invention at 
their disposal. 

Everywhere the chemists of the world 
are sitting in their laboratories, endeav- 
oring to perfect the most evil instru- 
ments of destruction, and quite enough 
is known of what has already been ac- 
complished to make it uncertain whether 
civilization could survive another such 
shock. The world of the theaters and 
the restaurants forgets this nightly as 
it goes down into its streets; but that 
is the way of this world, ready to eat 
and drink, but without thought of dying 
on the morrow. Yet the last war should 


have convinced mankind of the dan- 
gers of the situation. 

On a July morning, in 1914, traveling 
on the midnight train from Berlin, | 
crossed Belgium in the sunlight, a coun- 
try of profound peace and almost sleepy 
contentment. But .the German troop 
trains were already approaching the rail 
heads in the neighborhood of Liege, and 
in a few hours the deluge was to descend 
over a scene which, that morning, looked 
like a landscape by Hobbema or Ruysdael 
on the walls of the picture gallery in The 
Hague. 

Still, bad as things quickly grew, 
worse as they were when the peace dele- 
gates went to Paris in 1918, they are as 
nothing to what the future holds for 
man unless, as Secretary Highes told 
the conference cf social workers in 
Washington some months ago, mankind 
is going to find a means of substitut- 
ing friendly accord among nations for 
the present orgy of fear and apprehen- 
sions. 

GeeRer Any HUGHES 

words with extraordinary articularity, 
with the accuracy of scientific thinking. 
But the world does not yet seem to have 
begun to realize that fear is something 
far more fundamental than just being 
afraid. Fear is the inevitable accom- 
paniment of greed, of sel f- 
ishness, indeed of all the 


chose- his 





hand was going to become 
as big as the 
earth’s shadow. If the 
world had known how 
serious the situation was, 
it would have listened to 
the cries of “Wolf!” in 66 
distinguished quarters. As 
it was, it went on with its 
dance of pleasure, while 
the cloud, in Mr. Kipling’s 
language, came up “like 
thunder outer China, crost 
the Bay.” A couple of 
later, Lord Grey 
told me in London that if 
he could have secured a 
del iy of a week, or even a 
lew days’ delay, he felt 
sure he could have gained 
control over the situation. 

‘his, then, is why it is 

langerous to disregard 
the warnings of the politi- 
ca! brahmins, even if the 
Po''tical brahmins do, not 
ini quently, cause them- 
Seives to resemble the fat 
boy in Pickwick, in their 
“to make your flesh 


a cloud 


years 


peace. 





synonymous with “suicide.” 


decision of civilized men. 


slay its inventor. 


‘Is the World Bent on Commit- 


ting Suicide? 


ES,” said Frederick Dixon, in this article written shortly 
before his death, it is, unless it can rid itself of Fear.’ 
For looking at the world with all the detachment which many 
years of editorial work could secure, he saw that the great 
obstacle to a true internationalism is Fear—the fear of our- 
selves and of others. He saw that it was fear which promoted 
war—and that war in its modern significance is practically 
He saw that for every man who 
was willing to attempt to conform himself to an international 
outlook there are a hundred who are far too ready to tell the 
nations of the world how to conform. He saw that men wran- 
gle fiercely over things of comparative unimportance—but ex- 
hibit extreme apathy to the tremendous issues which await the 
He saw that the very word “inter- 
national” had acquired a sinister significance wholly foreign to 
its original meaning. 

Seeing these things—and many more—he pointed out that 
he who fears is controlled by things which should be his tools 
—that his science becomes a Frankenstein monster which will 
He showed that man can—if only he wilK— 
secure for posterity a priceless heritage—an internationalism 
founded on mutual esteem, built with faith, and cemented with 


lusts of the flesh. It works 
out in being afraid for 
your possessions, for your 
comfort, for your very 
life; in being owned by 
what you own instead of 
owning what you own. 
These fears, however, are 
caused by the belief -that 
you are surrounded by 
dangers, a belief which in 
itself is fear. The Apostle 
to the Gentiles realized 
this, and put it with a 
clear sense of the absolute 
when he wrote, “For God 
hath not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power, and 
of love, ani.of a sound 
mind.” 

The Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles\was a most practical 
evangelist. He had a way 
of tracing effects to their 
ultimate cause. Thus he 
established himself on a 
basis of thinking, the 
soundness of which results 
from an understanding of 
the (Cont'd on page 54) 
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Two Views of the Headquarters offices of Rotary International—Association for Great Britain and Ireland 
Secretary Vivian Carter is seen standing at the right in the first picture. 


Rotary in Great Britain 


By VIVIAN CARTER 


Secretary of Rotary International—Britain and Ireland, and Editor of “The Rotary W heel” 


Y TASK, undertaken at the in- 
vitation of the editor of Tue 
RoTARIAN, is to write con- 
cerning the progress of the 
Rotary movement in Great Britain (I 
will include Ireland in that term for, so 


far as Rotary is concerned, the three 
clubs in the sister isle neither seek nor 


| desire detachment). © To state first the 


facts and figures: At the moment of 
writing, there appear on the lists of the 
British headquarters (R. I. B. I., Rotary 
International—Britain and Ireland), the 
names of 145 places wherein Rotary 
clubs are established. These places in- 
clude all the great cities without excep- 
tion—London, Glasgow, Manchester, Liv- 
erpool, Birmingham, Dublin, Belfast, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Newcastle, and 
so forth. They also include by far the 
majority of the cities of below the quar- 
ter-million population limit, while towns 
of populations a little below ten thousand 
have found their way into the circle, 
though as yet such towns are not encour- 
aged to undertake the responsibilities of 
Rotary membership. 

It would give a better idea of the 
vogue of Rotary in Great Britain were 
one able to indicate where it is not es- 
tablished than where it is, and to do this, 
without publishing a list of names that 
will convey little to the mass of Rotar- 
ians outside these islands, I will say that 
is not established in about 150 
towns of over 5,000 population in areas 
of a certain kind. These areas are (1) 


Rot V 


+ 


the manufacturing districts of Lanca- 
shire, the Midland counties of England, 
and the centre of Scotland; (2) the rural 
areas of all three countries; (3) sea- 
‘oast towns, chiefly in eastern England; 


(4) boroughs of Greater London; (5) 
mining areas of Wales; and (6) certain 
county towns and market centers, chiefly 
of the west of England. To visualise 
these places such names as the follow- 
ing may be cited as at present outside 
the Rotary circle: (1) Wigan, Lanca- 
shire; (2) Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk; 
(3) Yarmouth, Norfolk; (4) Hammer- 
smith, London; (5) Merthyr Tydfil, S. 
Wales; (6) Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 
These are typical of the places that have 
not established Rotary clubs, and there 
are one hundred and fifty of their like. 

The inference will be drawn that Ro- 
tary International has still a great deal 
of extension work to do in Great Brit- 
ain before it can be regarded as a solidly 
established movement and it needs no 
more than to say that the officers of 
R. I. B. I. at headquarters, and in the 
districts, are well aware of the work 
that lies before them. 


HEN it is stated that nearly one 
hundred new clubs have been 
brought into existence since the Edin- 
burgh Convention of June, 1921, it will 
be conceded that there is no lack of ap- 
peal in Rotary to the British townspeople, 
and that there has been no lack in zeal 
and activity on the part of the men at 
the helm. Nearly ten thousand men of 
trade and profession, in 145 centres sub- 
scribe their quota of the funds of Ro- 
tary International (through R. I. B. I.), 
of whom a large percentage take an ac- 
tive interest in the movement. 
Regarded from the standpoint of pure 
figures, 10,000 is not a large number, or 
one to boast of, in view of the fact that 
the population of the British Isles ex- 


ceeds forty-five millions. It is not an im- 
pressive figure to quote in conversations, 
and compares unfavourably with that of 
any single social welfare 
one could name, which has national ram 
ifications. Were Rotary a voting factor 
in national elections—which, of course, 
it is not—its voice would be the “still 
small voice.” It is impressive, however, 
to outsiders when it is explained that 
each man represents his “craft,” and that 


organisation 


he has some special standing in his com 
munity. Ten thousand selected men of 
trade and profession, formed into nearly 
150 circles, spread all over the country, 
who are pledged to the Ideal of Service, 
to high ethical standards in business, to 
the application of the ideal to personal, 
business, and community life, to the op- 
portunity to serve society, and to the ad 
vancement of universal goodwill—that is, 
indeed, a phenomenon! Then comes the 
deadly challenge, “How do they put it 
into practice ?” 

Let me set forth my reply as I have 
given it a hundred times just to see how 
it “stacks up” (to borrow an American- 
ism). 

“These men,” I have said, “are pledged 
to the Rotary code of ethics, to their 
fellow-Rotarians in the club, and the club, 
as a whole, is pledged (or “sold’”) to 
them in the community. When a Briton 
pledges himself to observe a code, he is 
fairly likely to mean something more 
than a form of words, because it is not 
the national habit to pledge one’s self 
to anything that does not represent what 
is believed. Where pledges are con 
cerned we are sticklers. A Rotarian bus 
iness man does mean that he intends, or 
endeavours, to conduct his business along 
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lines that will make 
it a service to the 
community. Were 
any instance of his 
failure to live up 
to Rotary ideals to 
be brought to no- 
tice, his tenure of 
classification in the 
club would not be 
long. In every 
club there are some 
who hold Rotary 
sacred,.éven if 
there are also some 
who -are. scoffers: 
It'is*not easy to be 
a*Rotarjan if one 
violates the Rotary 
code. 
“The 
club 
larly, 
dresses 


SHOE he? 


AOR os 


Rotary 
meets regu- 
and ad- 
that are 
delivered are regarded as instructions in 
the ways and means of rendering serv- 
ice. Attendance at the club is an obli- 
gation, which most clubs enforce. The 
club itself will engage in some activity 
whe ‘re it can render disinterested we 
“As a national organisation, the Asso- 
ciation through its elected officers, stud- 
ies each phase of the movement, and pro- 
vides means by which Rotary may. be 
propagated in clubs old and new—the 
means including qualified speakers, 
pamphlets, and a monthly magazine (The 
Rotary Wheel) which has a free circula- 
tion to all Rotarians in R. I. B. IT. 

“As individuals, the Rotarian 
freely with his fellows; he visits other 
clubs and is introduced; he has an open 
heart to acquaintances within the Rotary 
fellowship, in particular to those who 
come from across the ocean. Rotary has 
established a direct link between individ- 
uals ‘in Great Britain and in America 
such as is afforded by no other organisa- 
tion. 

“As a whole, Rotary International 
stands for the advancement of higher 
standards in business, and for better re- 
lations all over the world between busi- 
ness men.” 


mixes 


HE answer to such an explanation is 

familiar in my ears. It receives un- 
animous approval, with one eternal reser- 
vation—‘Why could not such a move- 
ment be extended, so that it covered hun- 
dreds of thousands instead of only ten 
thousand? Why limit it to one man only 
of a given line of activity in a given 
place, or to one club only in a given dis- 
trict? Surely so universal a set of ideas 
cannot stand artificial restriction in per- 
sonnel ?” 

But that objection is by no, means con- 
fined to Great Britain. 

In the American countries, the restric- 
tion difficulty has been met by the for- 
mation of other clubs along identical lines. 
In Great Britain, no rival organization to 
Rotary has yet established itself. 
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Let us not, however, indulge in the 
deadly sin of self-sufficiency. Truthful- 
ness compels me to say that a certain 
percentage of Rotarians in Great Brit- 
ain (and also doubtless, in the United 
States and other countries); pursue their 
way blandly, oblivious that Rotary is any- 
thing else than one of the “things one 
belongs to”—a luncheon club. These in- 
dividuals either know, or they do not 
know, that there is ‘such a thing as a 
Rotary Code—or else they have forgot- 
ten. If they know, there are some who 
are derisive. To these a code of ethics 
is something quite superfluous, and all of 
this talk about world peace and goodwill 
among men ineffective, and as old as the 
hills. 

We know the sceptic in all Rotary 
clubs, and often as not he is the best of 
fellows when an actual Rotary deed is to 
be done; he serves as a-foil to the zealot; 
we do not mind him. Those who do not 
know, are those who either do not attend 
their -club meetings, or attend meetings 
where “Rotary talks” are never given, 
and Rotary literature is never read, even 
if it is distributed. Or else they are orig- 
inal members of a club which was formed 
in early days, along lines that have since 
been changed. This is a section of Ro- 
tarv that is the deadweight of the move- 
ment. 
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What Rotary means to a man, is why 
he means by Rotary. If he does ny 
know, or never has known, what Rotary 
is, you cannot blame him if he Coes not 
mean anything by it. 

No organiser of the Rotary Movement 
in Great Britainjor elsewhere can swe; 
by bell, book, and candle that every Ro. 
tarian in his unit stands. wholehearted\y 
for the Code, the whole Code, and -noth. 
ing but the Code. The definition 9; 
“Service”. which now obtains, meaning 
Community Service, had originally the 
narrower interpretation of mutual sery. 
ice, and so by many it is still regarded 
The Rotary obligation was between mem. 

; ber and fellow 
member, and was 
not understood a 
putting upon the 
individual any gen- 
eral obligation to- 
wards the whole of 
society, or as in- 
volving him in any 
way with the 
Golden Rule, or 
with religious doc- 
trine at all. 


UT the cure for 

these local dis- 
orders, these in- 
herited diseases oi 
the movement, is 
contained within 
the system itself. 
In the process of 
its very growth, | 
sheds its superflu- 
ous members, its 
chief elements 0! 
weakness. The progressive increase 0! 
the number of clubs, the holding of dis- 
trict conferences and inter-club meetings, 
the exchange of speakers, visitation i 
members of the national executive boa 
and by representatives of the ea 
tional organisation, the national confer- 
ences, the international conventions, €x- 
change of letters between individuals an! 
clubs here and overseas, and the circula- 
tion of literature and the issue of mes 
sages, all these things tend to spread the 
idea of the newer .significance attaching 
to the word “Rotary.” Against such influ 
ences the sceptic shrugs his shoulders 
helplessly and the “self-satisfied charter 
member” either acquires the new spirit 


or takes his departure, or impotently pro- 


tests. : 
This work of intensification in (real 


Britain has. been. done by a national or 


ganisation, originally known as the Brit- 


ish Association of Rotary Clubs, 


known as R. I. B. I. (Rotary. Intern 
The Brit 
ish Association of Rotary Clubs wi 
founded at a conference at Liverpoo! ™ 
composed of delegate: 


tional—Britain and Ireland). 


October, 1913, 
from the founder clubs, eight in numbet 


and made itself responsible for the wor 


of organising and standardizing Rotarl 


methods in this country. The “execu! ., 


. he 
was a representative body known as 


now 
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Qoard . Directors, and consisted of two 
deleg from each club. The President 
and cutive Council were elected an- 
nually .t the annual meeting of the di- 
rect 

Th. original Honorary Secretary of 
the 2 A. R. C. was Dr. Thomas Steph- 


)f Edinburgh, who needs no in- 


i, on to readers of THE ROTARIAN, 
(he is, | rejoice to say, an active member 
of the R. I. B. L, in his capacity of 
President, 1923-4, of the Rotary Club of 
Edinburgh, and representative of that 
club on the Council of the R. I. B. L.). 
Under the B. A. R. C., with Dr. Stephen- 


son’s able direction, new clubs were 
formed to the average number of seven 
or.eight a year, from 1913 until 1921, by 
which latter year the total had reached 
~ a eight. The elected president of the 
B. A. R. C., was subsequently elected by 
the pate > organization as the dis- 
trict governor for what was’ then the 
24th District of Rotary International. 
Through him, the British clubs were kept 
advised of International developments, 
and by him they were represented from 
time to time at International Conven- 
tions. The Executive Council of British 
Rotary held quarterly meetings in one or 
other of the places where clubs were es- 

blished, and its operations were man- 
st from a headquarters office under 
Dr. Stephenson in Edinburgh. The mag- 
azine of British Rotary was 
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almost superfluous to point out that such 
an idea as Rotary must be’ susceptible to 
different methods of interpretation in 
different ‘countries, and, however great 
may be the desire of the British and 
American peoples to come _ together, 
their methods of literary and journalistic 
presentation must always differ. For this 
reason, then, the issue of one magazine 
to serve the whole of English-speaking 
Rotary must remain an ideal 2s long as 
English is differently spoken and differ- 
ently read. 


RITISH Rotary began to hold annual 
Conferences at Bristol, which meet- 

ing in 1919 was followed in 1920 by a 
conference at Harrogate. Representa- 
tives of the central administration, Rotary 
International, from North America were 
present at both these Conferences. In 
1921 was held the first International Con- 
vention onBritish soil, the great assem- 
bly at Edinburgh, concerning which, be- 
fore I proceed, a few_wefds must be said. 
This gathering was the first Rotary func- 
tion I had‘ the honor to attend, and it was 
my introduction to Rotary itself, and to 
office in the British organisation. It 
impressed those who attended it as differ- 
ent in itseffect from any other Anglo- 
American gathering on record, as it 
brouglit into personal contact individuals 
who would have been unlikely even to 


wei 


suspect the like of each other, far less to 
come into personal relationship, throwsh 
any other means. 

They were not™brought + -togtther for 
any specific purpose of pajities, diplone 
acy, learning, letters, art, scierice, oft 
ligion, .but only as- fellow-men, “Th 
were drawn, not from the great G& 
alone, but from all parts of the tw@ 
English-speaking countries and ~ rom 
other countries, and they were+brought 
together through the unique ritual @f 
Rotary—for it is a ritual, though dfrée 
from mystical forms and ceremonies. The 
use of the front-name, the open display 
of the classification and the name and the 
town, the song habit to relieve the sol- 
emnities, and the general good-humour, 
proved ‘inféctious. People went away 
from the Convention carrying not only 
recollections of. sonorous addresses of a 
high place, but of intimate new’ friend- 
ships. Rotary meant to those.who were 
at Edinburgh more than cotild be read in 
the written text, and it is not too much 
to say that Edinburgh was a veritable 
baptism, a’ coming of the spirit, With- 
out doubt this effect on the delegates did 
much to stir up the missionary enthusi- 
asm, and the will-to make -the Rotary 
movement in Great Britain nation-wide. 
To spread abroad such ideas and such 
sentiments became eminently “worthy 
of a man’s best efforts. 

Following Edinburgh, the 










established under the title 
of The Rotary Wheel, and 
conducted in its earliest 
years by Stephenson, after 
which it passed under the 
‘ontrol of Thomas S. Bar- 
ber, of London. After 
many years of distinguished 
service by Thomas Barber, 
the magazine’ under- 
went changes and its edi- 
torial work was under- 
taken entirely by the writer 
of this article. The maga- 
under whoever may 
have been its editor at dif- 
ferent times, has striven to 
combine the work of giving 
proper space to individual 
activities of the clubs, to — 
official announcements, and 
with propagating Rotary 
ideas in their various phases 
in the shape of articles by 
selected writers. Its vogue 
has increased so that The 
‘ary Wheel is now the 
icipal medium of com- 
munication between R. I. B. 
eadquarters and the in- 
lual Rotarian, who re- 
ceives it direct by post. 
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(E Rotartan has also 
culation in Great Brit- 
nd is valued as a pre- 
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tion of Rotary from 
tandpoint of Interna- 
Headquarters. It is 


are located 


Mowbray House, London, taken from Thames Embankment. 
International— 


the Headquarters offices of Rotary 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland 


at 


B. A. R. C. held-a confer- 
ence (1922) at Brighton, 
at which it formally decided 
to sink its own isolated ex- 
istence and its name, and to 
accept the revised 
tution of Rotary 

tional, under which the 
clubs in Great Britain be- 
came a national or territor- 


consti- 
Interna- 


ial unit. Thus happily 
ended a-long controversy. 
*The* scene in which the 
rank .and file of Rotarians 
from all over the islands 
rose to protest against any 
unseemly hi: aggling as to the 
amount of “per capita” tax 
payable to Rotary Interna- 


tional, will not readily be 
forgotten. It was a dem- 
onstration of solidarity that 
opened a new era in British 
Rotary. _For the first time, 
the whole association was 
committed to work in har- 
mony, as a part and parcel 
of a greater whole. On the 
battlefield of Brighton per- 
ished the last defenders of 
pure nationalism in Rotary, 
and the news of the victory 
cabled to Chicago, in 
my presence, by Sam Bots- 
ford, to whose straight- 
from-the-shoulder _ oratory 
it was die in-the main. A 
few weeks later, I had the 
privilege (Cont'd on p. 46) 
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Some Prominen 
Chinese 


Rotarians 


Members of the 
Rolary Club of Shanghai 








DR. C. T. WANG (C. T.)—Dr. 
Wang has successively held the posi- 
tions of National Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. for China, General Man. 
ager of the Wah Chang Corporation, 
one of the largest of Chinese export. 
import houses; Commissioner Genera] 
of Rehabilitation of Shantung and now 

Commissioner of Russian affairs. 


DR. WELLINGTON KOO (Wel- 
lington)—Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
former Minister to the United States 
and also to Great Britain. In the ab- 
sence of both president and premier, 
Rotarian Koo is the ranking officer of 
the Chinese government at Peking, 
and faces a problem of almost unpar- 

alleled difficulties. 





DR. P. W. KNO (Prexy)— 
President of Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Nanking. 










K. P. CHEN—General Manager 


of Commercial Savings Bank. oR. AY Se eee 


Prominent physician and surgeon. 





H. Y. MOH (Loyah)—Man- 
aging Director, Yu Fong Cotton 
Mills and leading Chinese author- 

ity on cotton. 





JABIN HSU (Sam)—Editor “Shing 
Shun Po” (Chinese newspaper) 


SA DAH REN (Star)—Recently 
established large coal company. 





V. FONG LAM (Spring)— 
Manager Lam, Glines and Co., 
onstruction Engineers. 


DR. FONG SEC (Fong)—Eng- DR. N. - 

lish Editor with the Commercial General eat ga see inisenl 
Press. Also chairman, National Transport Company, the national 
Committee, Y. M. C. A. (China) express company of China. 
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“Rotar) i Chi- 
nese” Blind 
Chinese boys 
“spell” Rotary 
with the use of 

a few legs and 
arms. 


- 
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Over the Great Wall 


Rotary Service storms the barricade of ractal antipathy 


CROSS the north end of China, 
stretched over some twenty-two 
degrees of longitude lies the 
Great Wall, one of the most im- 

pressive artificial barriers ever erected by 
man. Roughly constructed of great 
boulders it was a formidable obstacle in 
its day, and for nineteen centuries was 
considered an important part of the coun- 
try’s defences. Yet now it is for the most 
part neglected, and only where it crosses 
important mountain pass is there 

any attempt to garrison its watch towers. 
But far more formidable than such ar- 
tificial barriers at the frontiers of na- 
tions are the feelings of suspicion and 
envy which keep men apart—and this 
iorm of “great wall”-is by no means 
confined to China. To force a breach in 
one of these invisible, yet very real, ob- 

s, is a far greater task for modern 

man than is the removal of barriers of 
stone. Yet it is being done, and in China 
sewhere there are signs that East 

and West are finding common ground. 
\mong the influences (and there are 
many of them) working for the better 
relationship of nations is Rotary, which, 
having secured a foothold on the east 
coast! of China bids fair to carry its 
iessage throughout the land. That this 
con'tion should exist, despite the na- 
tura. difficulties of language, is really 
not surprising when one takes’ every- 


ac... ; ° j 
‘ins into consideration. For the prin- 


some 


ciple taught by Confucius some twenty- 
igh centuries ago have much in com- 
mon ith those proclaimed by Rotary— 


afa too often overlooked by those who 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


all too often seek the differences among 
religions rather than the similarities. So 
it happened that the first Rotary Club 
in China, established at Shanghai in what 
is practically foreign territory with a 
predominance of American and British 
members—found a _ great opportunity 
ready at hand. The story of its estab- 
lishment is rather a diversion from the 
usual history of Rotary clubs, for the 
Shanghai club was founded in a terri- 
tory where there was no district gover- 
nor—an outpost far from other estab- 
lished clubs. It was a pioneering effort by 
a man believing. in Rotary /nternationa’. 

In 1919, Roger D. Pinneo, former 
president of the Rotary Club of Seattle, 
Washington, went abroad on an extended 
business trip undertaken in the interests 
of the Pacific Steamship Company. In- 
terested in the possibilities of Rotary 
extension he conferred with the Secre- 
tary at Rotary Headquarters and sought 
permission to establish a club at Manila 
while in the Orient: The successful or- 
ganization of the Manila Rotary club 
inspired him to further efforts, so he 
turned his attention to Shanghai. As the 
result of his work, Shanghai Rotary was 
elected to membership October Ist, 1919, 
and started its career wich thirty-seven 
charter members, who met first at the 
Palace Hotel there. The late Dr. Julian 
Petit was elected the first president, and 
did yeoman service in getting the club 
away to a true start, as well as his later 
work as successor to George L. Tread- 
well, the latter having been elected the 
first secretary. “Tread” later returned 


to the United States and he is now full- 
time secretary of Chicago Rotary. R. 
Buchan was elected treasurer. Rotarian 
Pinneo presided at the first meeting of 
the club, held July 9th, 1919. 

The club promptly issued “The Pa 
goda,” its weekly news bulletin, and 
begar first to create the groundwork for 
fellowship within itself. 

The list of charter members does not 
reveal a single Chinese name—but in the 
succeeding years Shanghai Rotary has 
purposely acquired a cosmopolitan char- 
acter, so that now its membership is 80 
per cent American, 10 per cent British, 
and 10 per cent native Chinese. It imme 
diately sensed the opportunity for devel- 
the 


oping friendly relations between 
various nationalities represented in 
Shanghai. Appreciating that this end 


could also be accomplished through co 
operation with the younger generation 
as weil as through its membership, the 
Rotary Club of Shanghai has pursued va- 
rious means of working with Chinese an‘ 
foreign boys. Two of these, co-operation 
with the new half-million dollar Shanghai 
American School, and service to the 
Institution for Chinese Blind, deserve 
some further mention. 


HE American School was founded to 

meet one of the great problems of 
those Americans whose business in- 
terests are in the Orient—that of pro- 
viding a suitable education for their 
children. How well it meets the demand 
is evinced by the journeys which Amer- 
ican pupils undertake to reach their 
school—many of them traveling for days 
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The Rotary Club of Shanghai, China, has 
provided an additional building for the 
Institution for Chinese Blind. 


through wild country by small boats 
and other primitive means of trans- 
portation. To this the 
Shanghai Rotary Club brings added 


school, 


incentive through the annual award 
of a $500 scholarship in any Amer- 
ican university for that pupil who | 
has done the most to serve his high 
school Competition for these 
scholarships is keen and the award 

is not easy where there is so much 
rivalry. The winner must be more _ | 
than a three-letter man or a star | 
debater—he must illustrate the spirit 

of service in some way which di- 
rectly affects the standing of the 
school as-a whole. Coaching team- | 
mates instead of striving for indi- | 
vidual success; writing up school | 
news for the local papers; these are | 
some of the many ways which the | 
pupils have found to show their de- 
sire to serve their school. 

The success of the American 
school in Shanghai has caused agi- | 
tation for a similar school at Peking, 
and it seems likely that this will 
shortly be- provided. -Courses. in the 
Chinese language are to be compulsory 
in these schools, and the pupils thereby 
secure a first aid to friendliness—a com- 
mon means of communication. 

But the students are not the only bene-- 
ficiaries of -this Rotary -service.. It 
finds expression in other ways as for 
instance in the Y. M..C.- A. and the 
Institution. for Chinese Blind, both of 
which are assisted by Shanghai Rotary. 
The “Y” is sufficiently. well-known for 
its international work, and needs little 
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NSTITUTIO 
FOR CHINESE 
BLINO 


' 


Se we 


comment here; but the Institution is still 
at the’ beginning’ of a promising ‘career. 

Probably the Rev. George B. Fryer 
had read Milton’s sonnets—at ledst he- 
must have had some idea of' the spirit 
which enabled the poet. to surmount’ the 
handicap of blindness—and ‘some desire’ 
to inject that spirit into others. , It-is 
twenty-five years since the Rev...Fryer 
founded the Institution for Chinese.Blind 
at Shanghai, and since then é¢ndowment 
funds and missionary labor’ have, been 


employed to maintain it. George B, 
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usually adept at weaving baskets and in 
making wicker and rattan furniture. 


Fryer, son of the founder, and his 
wife who now direct the school, 
have dedicated their lives to this 
work. 


LTHOUGH the sale of rattan 


still opportunity for those who wish 
to contribute either money or personal 
help. to the work of the Institution. 
The Shanghai Rotary Club, the Chi- 
nese Chamber of Commerce, and the 
British Women’s Club are listed 
among the organizations lending 
energy to those who will not yield 
to a handicap. Besides building a 
room 40 by 20 feet, and a kitchen so 
as, to give the Institution’ much 
needed space for its operations, the 
Rotarians have helped in 
ways. Individual members find that 
their visits are greatly appreciated 
by those who-do not need vision to 
recognize their friends. 

There are now some forty-five 
boys in the Institution whose ages 
range from three to twenty-one. ‘The 
skill which they display in manufactur- 
ing steamer chairs, tables, baskets, hard- 
wood. ftirniture, and various other 
Oriéntal hand-made products would be 
creditable if it were exhibited by those in 
ful possession of their sight, and whiet 
one corfsiders that it is all done by -“see- 
ing” hands it seems wonderful. But the 
beys do not spend all their time at work. 


‘ 
otner 





There are recreation intervals: which are 
enjoyed just as much as those in w ich 
(Continued on page 45) 


Blind students of this school are un. 


and wicker products made by the 
blind boys supplements the endow- 
ment funds to some extent, there is 
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Some Brief acts About ‘Rotary 


A Brief Re-Statement of Rotary History — Rotary Fundamentals 
— Rotary Ethics—and Rotary Extension 


First Rotary Club Organized 
in Each Country 


United States—Chicago, Feb. 23, 1905 
Canada—Winnipeg, Nov., 1910 
irish Free State—Dublin, March, 1911 
Great Britain and Ireland—London, Aug., 
1911 
Cuba—Havana, April, 1916 
Porto Rico—San Juan, April, 1918 
Uruguay—Montevideo, July, 1918 
Philippine Islands—Manila, Jan., 
China—Shanghai, July, 1919. 
Panama—Panama City, July, 1919 
India—Calcutta, Sept., 1919 
Argentina—Buenos Aires, Nov., 1919 
Spain—Madrid, Oct., 1920 ~ 
Japan—Tokyo, Oct., "1920 
Mexico—Mexico City, April, 1921 
France—Paris, April, 1921 
Australia—Melbourne, May, 1921 
New Zealand—Wellington, May, 1921 
Peru—Lima, July, 1921 
South Africa—Johannesburg, July, 1921 
Newfoundland—St. Johns, Nov., 1921 
Denmark—Copenhagen, Nov., 1921 
Norway—Christiania, Feb., 1922 
Holland—Amsterdam, Nov., 1922 
Brazil—Rio*de Janeiro, Dec., 1922 
Belgium—Ostend, July, 1923 
Italy—Milan, Nov., 1923 


1919 


History of Organization 

National Association formed by conven- 
tion of first 16 clubs in August, 1910, at 
Chicago, general officers elected and a 
constitution adopted. 

Second ‘Convention held at Portland, 
Oregon, August, 1911. Platform adopted; 
motto chosen; monthly magazine estab- 
lished. 


International Association formed in‘* ' 


August, 1912, at Duluth, Minnesota, to- 
provide for charter for Winnipeg, Canada, 
and London, England. 

Rotary International became name by 
adoption of revised Constitution at Los 
Angeles convention, June 6, 1922. 


Rotary 


Fundamentally, Rotary is a philosophy 
of life that undertakestoreconcile the ever- 
present conflict between the desire to profit 
for one’s self and the duty and consequent 
impulse to serve others. This philosophy 
is the philosophy of Service — “Service 
above Self”’—and.is based on the praetieal_ 
ethical principle that “he profits most who. : 
serves best.” 3 34 


The Retary Club : 


Primarily, a Rotary club is a group: of * 
representative business and* professionaty 
men who, without secret vow; ae 
creed, but edeh in his own. Way; have ac- 
cepted the Rotary philasophy of service 
and are seeking: First, ie. cong Solr 
the theory of wea as th 
success and’ happinesg*in bash S$ sr 
life; and,. secoridg *to eee ~ 3 
practical démonstrations _ fe) 
selves and their “ Commins ii 


ey May 


each as an individual, to translate its the- 
ory into practice in his business and in his 
everyday life; and, fourth, individually 
and collectively, by ‘active precept and ex- 
ample, to stimulate its acceptance both in 
theory and practice by all non-Rotarians 
as well as by all Rotarians. 


Rotary International 


Rotary International is an organization 
that exists (1) for the protection, develop- 
ment, and worldwide propagation of the 
Rotary ideal of service, (2) for the estab- 
lishment, encouragement, assistance, and 
administrative supervisionof Rotary clubs, 
and (3) as a clearing house for the study of 
their problems and, by helpful suggestion 
but no compulsion, for the standardiza- 
tion of their practices and of such objective 
activities and only such objective activi- 
ties, as have already been widely demon- 
strated by many clubs as worth while, and 
as are within, and will not tend toobscure, 
the objects of Rotary as set out in the 
Constitution of Rotary International. 


The Objects of Rotary are: 


To encourage and foster: 

(a) The ideal of SERVICE as the basis 
of all worthy enterprise. 

(b) High ethical standards in business 

and professions. 

(c) The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his personal 
business and community life. 

(d) The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service. 

(e) The recognition of the worthiness of 
all useful occupations and the dignifying 
by each Rotarian of his occupation as an 
opportunity to serve society. 

(f) The advancement of understanding, 
good-will, and international peace through 
a world fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the Rotary ideal of 
service. 

Rotary in Action 

Because he who serves must act, Rotary 
is not merely a state of mind, nor Rotary 
philosophy merely subjective, but must 
translate itself into objective activity; and 
the individual Rotarian and the Rotary 
club must put the theory of service into 
practice. 

Each individual Rotary club has abso- 
lute autonomy in the selection of such 
‘objective activities as appeal to it and as 
-are_suited to its community; but no club 
should allow. any-objective activity to ob- 
scure-the objects of Rotary nor jeopardize 
_ the’ ptimary purpose for which a Rotary 

club is organized; and Rotary Interna- 
tional, although it may study, standardize 
and develop such activities as are general 
~ ath, make helpful suggestions regarding 
thent, should never-prescribe nor prascribe 

‘ _any-objective actjvity for any club. 
“A Rotary club, therefore;#s fundamen- 
tally*an organization 6f men selected from 
the businésaes and&professions of a com- 
sefanity, Thése menheld membership as 
i "Rotarians so long as they are truly repre- 
sentative of and can and will adequately 


express the best interests and highest ideals 
of their respective businesses and profes- 
sions in the organization and so long as 
they are qualified to, and do, carry the 
spirit and practice of Rotary into their 
businesses and professions. 


Rotary Mem bership 


The ‘membership of each Rotary club 
consists of but one man from each distinct 
line of business or profession in the com- 
munity, and such business or professional 
activity, to.which he must devote at least 
60 per cent of his working time, becomes 
his classification in Rotary. The intention 
is that each business and profession shall 
have one worthy and active exponent in 
the Rotary club and that the Rotary club, 
through ‘ts members, may have one direct 
and responsible avenue of approach to all 
those engagec’ in each business and profes- 
sion in the community. 

Attendance at meetings of a Rotary club 
is compulsory, any member being absent 
from four successive meetings without 
excuse acceptable to the club directors 
may suffer forfeiture of his membership. 
Attendance upon the meeting of any Ro- 
tary club other than his own within the 
week of his own club meeting, counts as 
attendance at his own club, however, for 
any Rotarian. 


Origin and Growth of Rotary 


The first Rotary club in the world was 
formed in Chicago February 23, 1905, by 
Paul Harris, a lawyer, who suggested "the 
form of organiz: ition to three friends and 
they instituted the first club. Its progress 
has beer steady since that time. Rotary 
International, the organization of which 
all Rotary clubs are members, on January 
1, 1924 consisted of 1,592 clubs with an 
approxim ate membership of 97,000 Rota- 
rians in 26 countries. 

ROTARY has a definite program. Each 
year after the International Convention 
fiveinternational committees, each charged 
with a phase of Rotary activity and com- 
posed of men from all over the world, meet 
in Chicago for a week and formulate a pro- 
gram for the year’s work. The following 
week the chairmen of these committees 
present their report to the International 
Board of Directors for co-ordination and 
adoption. The week thereafter 41 District 
Governors, in charge of the 41 Rotary dis- 
tricts, the General Officers, the President 
of the Association, for G. B. & I., and the 
Special Commissioners meet with the 
Board and are advised as to the program 
for the year. Each Governor then assembles 
the executives of all the clubs in his district 
and confers with them as to the program 
adopted by Rotary-International for the 
year and its developmentin the clubs. The 
executives, in turn, pass'the program on to 
theirrespectiveclubs. Rotary International 
publishes pamphlets on ea¢h Rotary activ- 
ity, outlining in detail, forthe benefit of 
the executives of the individual club, how 
fhat activity may be conducted as the 
result of the-expeérience of the clubs gen- 
erally with any particular activity. 
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A demonstration of life-saving before the Rotary Club of Melbourne, 
Australia. At the extreme left is Honorary Secretary Walter A. 
Drummond and at his left, sitting, is Immediate Past President Sir 
John Monash, and sitting next to the latter is Treasurer Fred Ryall. 
Also standing, from right to left, are: Sir Robert Gibson, next mem- 
ber unidentified; Sergeant-at-Arms “Steve” Armstrong; and Prof. 
W. A. Osborne, University of Melbourne, past president. 








Officials of Rotary Club of Christiania, Norway. Seated 
left to right are: T. H. Wegge, attorney, - past presi- 
dent; and Nils Parmann, banker, president. Standing, 
left to right, are: Anton Iversen, insurance, treasurer; 
Thor Bisgaard, manufacturer’s agent, vice-president; 











Rotary Club of Toulouse, France. Dr. Mathieu Montalegre, presi- Olaf Five, army officer, secretary ; and Robert Fage- 
dent, ‘is seated in the first row, sixth from the left. Roger lund, director. Christiania Rotary has a membership 
Caujolle, secretary, is standing fifth from right of picture. of approximately twenty-five. (See also page 34.) 




















Members of the newly organized Rotary Club of Rio de Janeiro. Ee 


Federico Alfonso Pezet, Peruvian Ambassador at Washington, 
recent speaker and guest of honor, is seated third from the left, 
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HE Rotary Club of Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, was organized in June, 
1919. It has a membership of 
thirty-four and was among the first 
clubs to be organized in Cuba. 
The president is Frederick L. 
Hughes, sugar producer, and the 
secretary is Jose R. Montalvo, 
solicitor. 








The Rotary Club of Cienfuegos, Cuba, and guests. This picture was taken 

during a meeting of the city’s civic authorities, the Social Club, Chamber of 

Commerce members and the Rotary Club. Problems affecting the progress 

of the community were discussed and a committee was appointed consisting 
of members of these various organizations. 
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This picture was taken at the institution meeting of the newly organized Rotary Club at Lyons, 
France. Present were members from the Rotary clubs of Paris and Barcelona. In the center of 
the first row, arms folded, is Etienne Fougere, president of the Lyons club. 





a bi ay SA aco 





a The newly organized Rotary Club at Tientsin, China, recently held a “Fathers 

q and Sons” meeting at which there were more than one hundred present. Boys’ 

| work is engaging the earnest attention of both the Shanghai and Tientsin clubs. 
(See also page 33.) 
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An Opinion Regarding Rotary 


HEN a youth is at the point 

where he needs a new suit 

of clothes every three or 

four months, he is likely to 
be afflicted with certain aches and pains 
known as growing pains. The informa- 
tion that they are growing pains does 
not afford the boy infinite satisfaction. 
He fervently wishes that they were well 
done with and sure enough they will be 
well done with—when the growing period 
is past. 

So long as Rotary continues to grow 
it will be afflicted with growing pains 
and we who entertain profound ambi- 
tions for Rotary must not be disappointed 
if there is more or less pulling and tug- 
ging from time to time. 

Having a spike driven into one’s pet 
ambition is no more satisfying than 
growing pains are to a boy and yet, if 
we are sufficiently philosophical, we may 
be able to derive some satisfaction from 
the thought that our pet ambition is 
merely being put to a test which it will 
in all probability survive and benefit from 
if it is indeed the profoundly wonderful 
thing we believe it to be. 

It is my belief that the currents of 
Rotary have never been more deeply 
agitated than during the year of 1923, 
and I am certain that we have never 
made greater progress. 


By PAUL P. HARRIS 


Founder of the First Rotary Club and 
President Emeritus of Rotary International 


like a tree; to him who grasped its 
squirming trunk, it was very like a rope. 
Charlie’s obvious inference was that the 
individual’s conception of Rotary would 
depend largely upon his point of contact. 
Like the elephant, Rotary has more sides 
than one and if it is now to be made 
uni-lateral, which side shall be permitted 
to survive, your side, my side, the inside 
or the outside? 

To me, Rotary has been something of 
an experimental laboratory. I have 
never been able to qualify as a prophet. 
Some of my most cherished dreams have 
faded away, while some of my least 
valued conceptions have gained vigor 
with the passage of time. One thing 
has never failed me and that has been 
the power of friendship. I have been 
time and again astounded at the way 
it proves out. I have come to believe 
it to be unfathomable. Its ways are 
mysterious; it is to be found where one 
might well think that it could not exist. 
There is a depth of friendship in the 
hearts of some otherwise very common- 
place men, which is nearly sublime. It 
refreshes and invigorates the soul to 
observe its workings. In the final anal- 
ysis it seems to me that it must have 
been intended as the salvation of man- 
kind. Is there anything more potent 


than man’s impulse to hate? I think 
that there surely is and that it is man’s 
impulse to love. What have we been 
advertising throughout the centuries? 
We have been advertising war. The 
pages of history reek with it. In the 
days of my childhood, no education wa; 
considered well begun until hatred of 
alien races had been burned into one’s 
mind. It was surely wonderful adver- 
tising and done just in the nick of time. 
The child mind is a delicate film, won- 
derfully impressionable. Love is might. 
ier than hate. Give it one half the 
advertising that hate has had, and there 
will be no more war. 


UT what is Rotary? 

Very generally speaking, it is the 
Golden Rule in action seven days in the 
week. But what kind of action? There's 
where we differ, according to our various 
points of contact. 

I do not think that it is the part of 
wisdom to attempt to put Rotary into 
a straight jacket. Rotary has during 
the nineteen years of its life passed 
through various evolutionary processes, 
and I think it fair to assume that it 
will still further evolve. 

The world war inspired one of the 
finest advances in the evolution of Ro- 

tary, the inclusion of the 





Now that the year has 
rolled by, we may be able 
to shake hands and say 
“We have fought and bled 
together. God bless you, 
here’s for another year. 
May the saddest day vi 
the future be happier than 
the happiest day of the 
past.” 

Among other things, we 
have during the year 1923 
made many attempts to 
define Rotary. 

Perhaps Charlie Mack- 
intosh, former president 
of the Advertising Clubs 
of the World, came as 
near as possible to hitting 
the nail on the head when 
he answered the question, 
“What is Rotary?” by re- 
lating the fable of the 
three blind men who at- 
tempted to describe the 
elephant. To him who 
chanced to lean against its 
ponderous sides, the ele- 
phant was very like a 
wall; to him who felt its 
sturdy legs, it was very 


sented. 


Moffatt. 


rience. 
tion. 





“© Ves, But That’s Just One 


Man’s Opinion’’ 


—is the phrase with which the man in the street often tries to 
dismiss the verdict of a dramatic critic, with whom the average 
man has a variance. However, the man in the street is wrong—it 
isn’t the opinion of one man with which the conflict occurs— 
it is the reasoned judgment of generations of men who have 
studied drama—expressed through the pen of one man. 
larly the value of opinions concerning Rotary, and Rotary’s 
raison d'etre, lies largely in the accumulated wisdom repre- 


On this and the opposite page you will find two opinions 
as to Rotary’s real mission in the world—opinions elucidated 
by the recent publication of the views of Rotarian William 
One of the opinions presented this month is the 
expression of Paul P. Harris, President Emeritus of Rotary; 
the other is the viewpoint of Raymond M. Havens, Immediate 
Past President of Rotary International. 
the task the essence of years of Rotary effort and Rotary expe- 
Both opinions are well worth your careful considera- 
You may or may not agree with either of them—but at 
least you will find your interest held and your thought .chal- 
lenged by the earnestness which permeates these views. When 
you have read them your own view may be strengthened or 
it may not—you may feel secure in your convictions or find 
your conception of Rotary crumbling away. 
decide that neither view is quite right and feel moved to 
expound just what, in your opinion, is Rotary’s real objective. 


Both men bring to 


You may even 


cultivation of international 
friendships. There are 
Rotarians who have been 
so profoundly impressed 
with the significance oi 
this latest development 
that they have even been 
disposed to cast aside 
everything else that Ro- 
tary might dedicate itself 
exclusively to this one 
service. Certain it is, that 
there could be no more 
noble cause, and in some 
respects Rotary seems to 
be the most suitable 
agency for the achieve- 
ment of the purpose. A 


Simi- 


war-weary world yearns 
for peace. Advocates « 
this particular activity 


may, with a considerable 
degree of reason, say 
“Why should we no 
abandon everything else 
in favor of this one thing 
we could be so much more 
effective if all would 
abandon their particulat 
hobbies and come to the 
aid of (Cont’d on page 50) 
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Another Opinion Regarding Rotary 


HAT is the weak point: of 
Rotary? 
Is there a fade-away 
element in its make-up, 
from which it will perish, if it perishes? 
You know what I mean. But let’s put it 
in plain words, I mean the weakness 
which tends to reduce Rotary to mere 
good fellowship, to leave it an organiza- 
tion without a basic or fundamental 
cause. 

The incredible, the unfortunate thing, 
is that thousands of Rotary club mem- 
bers do not know what Rotary really 
means. Is the physical organization, 
Rotary? Is the Government, America? 
Does civilization consist in the govern- 
ment, the law-makers, the law-enforc- 
ers, the social censors? Or does civil- 
ization consist if the civilized state of 
mind of individuals? 

Never has there been such a multiplic- 
ity of organizations, associations, soci- 
eties, leagues to reform and set right 
every imaginable thing. All of them 
have a certain more or less_ similar 
form. Each have a few active mem- 
bers, who break into print and claim 
to speak for a vast following. Is Ro- 
tary International one of these? No, 
certainly not, it is entirely different. It 
is the very opposite. 

Rotary International has its organized 
leadership, its organized machinery; 
but this leadership and this machinery 
are for the purpose of inspiring its mem- 
bers to keep the faith of Rotary. Ro- 
tary is a body that works through its 
membership as individuals. 

The faith of Rotary is individual re- 
sponsibility. 

Where and how is the Rotary faith to 
be kept and practiced? Nothing could 
be more simple. The place is your own 
daily business, the time is now, and the 
way to do it is simply to realize that 
there is no such thing as passive, inac- 
tive good character. 

Some other manufacturer trimmed 
the cost by using a material he would 
not tell his customers he uses? He 
makes a larger profit. Are you there- 
ore, justified in doing likewise? 

:ou have a number of men working 

you, to whom you have never said 

nuch as “good morning.” Wouldn't 

© more human to make occasional 

inds of your own shop or office and 

get into personal touch with your men 

an associates than to pay a social 
ker to make proxied visits? 

‘0 you sometimes tell your typist that 


By RAYMOND M. HAVENS 


Past President of Rotary International and 
Chairman of Business Methods Committee 


you must have those letters finished, 
and when they are finished, let them lie 
over until next week, because they are 
unimportant, while the girl sees red and 
green and blue, but tries to smile. 

That’s a great advertisement the 
young advertising writer concocted. If 
he had known more about the goods, per- 
haps he would not have written with 
such enthusiasm. Almost a case for the 
Better Business Bureau. Well, you say, 
they don’t know, or will not dare to kick. 
And the advertisement sure has the 
punch. Let it ride. There are worse 
mis-statements getting by. Thus we 
seek to justify our action. But we fool 
few people—least of all ourselves. 

Business is the everyday, universal, 
never-ceasing aggregate of actions, small 
and big, trifling and important, forming 
an intricacy of life in which every indi- 
vidual is more or less similar; and Ro- 
tary means that, here and there, an in- 
dividual shall stand out as an example: 
There is a man! 


HAT constitutes a first-class, de- 

cent, loyal upstanding man and 
citizen? Why does he stand out? Not 
because he is a member of Rotary, but 
because he has character. 

Character goes beyond qualities of 
mind; it exceeds what we call individu- 
ality. Character is the spirit of the man 
—plus the state of mind springing from 
intelligence, education, experience, and 
moral conviction; and, above all, char- 
acter demonstrates itself by action. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot demonstrate itself by 
inaction. There is no such thing as pas- 
sive good character. 

So when we ask the question, “What 
is Rotary?” we can well answer it in 
these terms: 

It is the character of the individual 
Rotarian. It is the character of the 
men who profess and practice Rotary in 
all of their daily contacts. 

It is the great need of the modern 
world. In this way, the purposes and 
objects of Rotary are to be gained, if 
they are gained, at all, by the influence 
of Rotary principles on the business mor- 
ality of a community. Not by speeches, 
but by deeds, daily, hourly deeds. 

This is the mighty difference between 
the organization of Rotary and the or- 
ganizations that are the spear-heads of 
a cause. The cause of Rotary is to raise 
up men to practice honor, human feeling, 
good will, sympathy in the office and the 
shop, the factory and the store. It is 
idealism put into practical effect. It is 


Not in words but in 
He, himself, is the 


business chivalry. 
the individual’s acts. 
cause. 

In its hey-dey, chivalry furnished an 


object lesson to the world which still ex- 
ists in figures of speech and terms of 
action. Why? Because chivalry was 
practiced by individual knights errant, 
and it was only when it passed into 
forms of social organization and titles 
and tenure of office, that it became a 
sham and perished. 

Likewise, when Rotary fails to be the 
Rotarian himself; when it becomes a 
name, an organization, doing what other 
organizations do, supporting this or that 
good thing outside of the inner business 
life; when it becomes neglectful of the 
personal business arena in which each 
Rotarian must prove himself—that is, his 
own office, or shop—then Rotary, instead 
of qualifying to be the chivalry of busi- 
ness, will become a sham, a pretense, 
and deserve the oblivion of 
Herein lies the weakness of Rotary. 


disuse. 


Finally, how do we know this weak- 
ness of Rotary is being felt? How do 
we know that there are Rotarians who 
put on Rotary like a coat when they go 
to the meetings, and take it off like a 
coat, when they return to their places of 
business? We know it because of the 
constant disposition to take up something 
to boost Rotary, to get publicity. I heard 
a good brother measure the good of his 
club by the columns of newspaper space. 

We know it because—I hate to say it, 
but I must say it, for I wish to make this 
so plain that it will hurt—we know it 
because the men on the street, the men 
in any certain trade, do not appear to 
always regard Rotary membership in it- 
self as evidence of squareness and in- 
tegrity. They think that Rotary is all 
right, the Rotarians are good men—they 
have to be, or they can’t become mem- 
bers—but they are good men like many 
other good men, no better than it pays. 

The spirit of Rotary, like the spirit of 
chivalry, is the rightness of the act, not 
the cost of the act. The payment is spir- 
itual. Your acts make you a Rotarian. 
It makes other men realize that you are 
a Rotarian. By this code and no other; 
by the application of this code of busi- 
ness, not the other fellow’s business but 
your own business; only in this way will 
Rotary stand forth as the escutcheon of 
the strong man, the brave man, the gal- 
lant business man, who, in the end, must 
uphold this civilization, or it will crash 
on our heads, burying good and bad in 
one common ruin, 
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Hath No Man” 


By ACHMED ABDULLAH 


OU WOULD 

agined that his name was George 

Washington Hicks if had 

seen him there at on a 
sunny Paris afternoon, a tall, opalescent 
drink at his elbow, sprawling limply and 
negligently with one leg thrown over an 
arm of his chair to show a glacé kid shoe 
heliotrope silk sock, a double- 
brocaded, white 
gardenia in his buttothole, a 
morning-coat fastened with a 
dove-gray bowler hat tilted suggestively 
over one ear, and a three-inch cigarette 
holder held between lips that were sur- 
mounted by the martial upsweep of a 
mustache. Nor 


never 


you 


““Paoli’s” 


and a 
waistcoat, a 
braided 


breasted, 


loop, a 


waxed, honey-colored 
would you have guessed that beneath all 
this exuberant finery breathed a youthful 
the American North 
born Spokane, it 


had 


Parisian 


son of great 
and bred in 
heard the 


slang with 


west, 
clipped, metallic 
which he told the 
another “apero,” and 
the man’s deliberate 
“Vit, ’vieux! Kif- 


you 
waiter to bring 
added, to hasten 
flat-footed shuffle: 
kif! Fow Vcamp!” 

Yet, except for short trips as far west 
as Portland, Oregon, and as far north as 
Fernie, British Columbia, he had not left 
the careless and optimistic capital of the 
Inland Empire until about a year earli 
when his late father’s lawyer had 
him into his office up on the top story of 
the Peyton Building, had shoved a brown 
bankbook and a number of beautifully 
engraved, although sound, 
across the table, and had said: 

‘“Here’s the whole loot, young fellow ! 


called 


securities 


You're twenty-one, white, free, well-to 
do, and an orphan. Go and make a fool 
You'd do it even if I didn’t 
warn you, and you'd be sure to if I did 
Run along 

The lawyer had 

One 


of yourself. 


and God bless you ‘bia 
cuessed correctly 
month; the 


thousand dollars a 


low rate of exchange quadrupling its 
value; youth, ignorance, leisure, good hu 
mor, an unimpaired digestion—and Paris 
in Maytime. 

Paris ! 

It whirled all about him, a great stone 
clouted whole, 
a huge honeycomb communicating in all 
its parts, congested, restless, disorderly, 
but free. It whispered to his soul with 
its soft, nonchalant rhetoric, waylaying 
the eastern heav- 


macrocosm, a coherent 


his mind and his senses; 


have im- 


ens—that first evening—streaking a 
pale, sentimental sky with faint pastel 
bands of orchid and rose and elfin-green ; 
the gas lamps like golden candles in front 
of a proud, worldiy altar; the horizon 


in the west purpling to the night’s sweep, 


with the dying sun enormous and flame- 
red like a door slanting to some ancient, 
passionate mystery. 


HERE were here the crowds of 

Paris, charged to the brim with tre- 
mendous, crackling, feverish vitality, 
ready at any moment to burst forth into 
emphatic words, emphatic deeds, from a 
scandal and duel over a pretty woman’s 
arched instep to crimson revolution or a 
humanitarian principle encircling the 
globe. There was not here the blotched, 


surfeited coarseness of animal existence, 


grossly feeding, grossly content, hiding 
its pleasures away as if they were shame- 
ful secrets. These people lived with a 
sort of sane, clean sensuality, and they 
were glad of it, proud of it—all of them: 
the little work girls, hatless, their short, 
black taffeta skirts swinging from thin 
hips, rushing out of factories and shops 
like a flight of sparrows across the pave- 
ment; errand runners from the fashion- 
able modistes’ stores near the Place Ven- 
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dome, carrying sprigged hat boxes st 
ciled with famous names, Riboux, \ 

or Doucet, hurrying to deliver last-1 
ute purchases; comfortable, bearded, s 
hatted businessmen sipping their A 
Picon or Grenadine-au-kirsch in opet 
cafés with cold Gallic dignity ; artisar 
blue blouses and voluminous trousers, 


gressively republican; teamsters crow! 


by enormous, dusty cartwheel hats 
sergeant of artillery stumbling alons 


over-large boots; an elderly aristocrat 


the Faubourg Saint-Germain, still s« 
how redolent of powder bags and 
jabots and worn-out, feudal ideals 
Spahi of the colonial army, turbat 


burnoosed, statuesque, aloof; Don Ju 


and Dona Juanas; tourists gaping 
tourists intelligent—and over all 
scent of Paris, a mingling of gas 
and acrid, black tobacco and perfun 
powerful, pervading, strong as the 
of a kettle-drum. 

All this for the asking, the taki 
and the paying! Easy—with a thous 
dollars a month, representing some 
teen thousand francs. 

Yet, after a week spent in a swag 
hotel of the Rue Saint-Honoré a 
startling rate which allowed no disc 
for leaky plumbing and bath towels 


+ 
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“Take your second finger,” 

he continued, “and point. 

That’s it. Come. straight 

down. Wait while I mark 
the place . 2 


ificient size, something atavistic and 
ngly compelling screamed in George 
Hicks’ brain. 
is character, at this stage of his life, 
a shifting thing, sliding through 
fingers like sand or water and rest- 
nowhere. He was all wrong from an 
of efficient and constructive social 
nomics. 
in that hectic jumble of inherited 
ties which makes up the human soul, 
the half-forgotten, ancestral strain, 
strain which seldom has the chance 
perhaps the desire to come to the 
ice, is really the more characteristic 
| so let us mention that Tecumseh 
George W.’s grandfather, had 
ed west in the days of the prairie 
ner and had acquired property by 
time-honored method of squatting on 
body else’s land with a_ squirrel- 
convenient to the trigger finger. 
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while his father had piled up a decent 
competence by selling diamond dyes 
printed calico, sewing machines, and 


whiskey to the guileless Red Man. 


NDEED the Hickses had been unlike 

the swaggering Arnauts who had gon 
west via Panama to the riotous tune of 
“Q My Darling Clementine.” They had 
been a sober clan of real pioneers, satis- 
fied with modest risks and modest profits. 
Thus he of the third Northwestern gen- 
eration, while possibly a passive fool, 
was not exactly an active fool. 

So he paid the hotel bill, without 
spoken criticism but with raised eye- 
brows; and went to the Rue Richer 
where a day or two earlier he had seen 
a neat brass plate with the legend 
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AHWINKLER- 


PENSION BLANCO 
Rooms and board 
Special attention paid to foreigners 
When Madame Blanco 


to a chosen few of her boarders that 


had whispered 


George W. Hicks had taken two large 
front rooms—that he was “un Américain 
richissime,”’ a gentlemen of leisure who 
had made special and liberal financial ar 
rangements with her to be served every 
morning an extraordinary and fantasti 
trans-Atlantic breakfast, including such 
exotic dishes as grapefruit, oatmeal, 
toast, and frizzled eggs flanked by crisp 
strips of bacon—he fell into the niche 
for which fate had predestined him 

For the pension was a stone’s throw 
away from the Conservatory of Music o1 


the one side, and on the ther trom the 
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But this man 

seemed — yes — im- 
personal — detached 
from the shames and 
prides and schemes of life. 
He seemed an embodied 
idea, and not a human 

being. 


great wholesale silk and notion agencies. 
So the boarders were either frugal, 
middle-class, underpaid French clerks 
who worked in the latter establishments ; 
or musical students, Frenchmen from the 
provinces with a sprinkling of foreign- 
ers, cut over the same last as to slender 
purses, shining ideals in their chosen art, 
and ravenous appetites. 

They were a motley enough crew, and, 
during mealtime and at night in the crim- 
son plush and ormolu salon which was 
Madame Blanco’s pride, were forever at 
daggers’ points over some topic, musical, 
political, or financial. But the power, 
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rather the fascination, of money is uni- 


versal. It is the one true Esperanto. 
Back in Spokane where his fortune, 
measured with the Northwestern yard- 
stick, had not been so overwhelming as 
to command respect in itself, George W. 
Hicks had been classed and dismissed 
with the gentle lilies of the field. Here 
now, for the first time in his life, he 
smelled the pleasant incense of hero wor- 
ship. 

Not only in the pension. Too, wher- 
ever his reputation as a wealthy and free- 
handed spender preceded him: from 
“Paali’s” to the garish heights of Mont- 
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martre, from the boulevards to the little 
wheezy penny steamers that ply up and 
down the Seine. 


HIS incense intoxicated him. He took 

it to himself instead of to his thoy. 
sand dollars a month. It gave him the 
idea that he could discharge all obliga- 
tions, whatever their nature, by the trite 
expedient of a check drawn on his bank. 
Had he been an Englishman, a New 
Yorker, or a Bostonian, the chances were 
that at this stage of his life he might 
have turned into a cad. What saved him 
and I know that professional psycho- 
logists will quarrel with this statement— 
was the simple fact that he happened to 
be a native of the far Northwest and 
that, at least subconsciously, there was 
still in his nostrils the acrid smell of 
smoldering camp fires, the strong, sane 
smell of sweating cattle, the keen, fresh, 
smell of newly cut spruce logs drying in 
the sun—stronger, these 
smells, than gasoline and 
perfume. 

Not that he thought 
much of the West. Paris 
was now his world. This 
world seemed all silk hose 
and alcohol and gold. 

And then he 
met the girl. 

He met her 
in quite a ro- 
mantic w a y 
one morning 
when, the sun 
crying him out 
to the open, he 
decided to go 





for a_ gallop, 

IF and went to a 

§ id riding acad- 
Py. Hes a emvy. 

ge we He picked 


his horse with 
care and 
sure knowledge, fraterniz- 
ing with the English stable 
groom who recommended a 
bay mare with a star as: 
“The proper sort o’ filly 
sir! Cut neat about the 
muzzle—and look at them 
‘ocks! Dainty wot? Just 
look at ’er! She can waltz across the 
tan like a blinkin’ ’Yde Parker—and out 
in the open—why—she can take a fence 
with the best o’ them!” 


“All right. Saddle her up.” 

And a few minutes later, when the 
groom returned with the mare, George 
W. Hicks laughed, pointing at the lis 
four-pound English saddle. 

“I can’t ride this sort of postage 
stamp,” he said. “Let’s have a_ stock 
saddle.” 

“A—wot, sir?” 

“A good old forty-pound stock sadl¢ 
with a horn to swing my leg over wien 
I get tired.” (Continued on page 55) 
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Some Guide-Posts for New Members 


A message to the thousands of New 
Members lately come into Rotary 


URING the past twelve months 
thousands of new members have 
entered Rotary. They have 
come into the organization by 

invitation. Somebody, who has known 
them well, has recognized their potential 
Rotary qualities, has seen the advantages 
that might accrue both to them and to 
the Rotary club if they were admitted, 
and has stood sponsor for them. These 
facts alone ought to put a new member 
on his mettle and to challenge his pow- 
ers. No doubt they do. 

Moreover, if a sponsor has done his 
full duty he has, at least in a general 
way, informed his candidate respecting 
the character of the organization he is 
to join. It is pertinent, however, to re- 
state for the benefit of these novices some 
of the more salient facts about Rotary 
and to list some of Rotary’s cardinal 
principles. 

Rotary is perhaps the most novel or- 
ganization in the world. It has no ritual, 
no creed, no elaborate initiation cere- 
mony, no secret vows, no burdensome ob- 
ligations. It is but an association of 
men thought to possess qualities of high 
personal worth, of notable business or 
professional leadership, of pronounced 
public spirit and of a disposition always 
to place altruistic service above the ad- 
vantage of self. Indeed 
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cogged wheel with six spokes and 24 
cogs. Today the organization is world 
wide in its scope. It now has branches in 
some twenty-six countries of the globe, 
and enrolls a few under 100,000 ac- 
tive members. The budget of income 
of Rotary International is placed at 
$591,299.75 for the year 1923-1924. It 
is evident from these figures, I am sure, 
that the organization with which you 
have affiliated yourselves is one of viril- 
ity, expansiveness, and power. 

While, as stated previously, Rotary has 
no creed or ritual, it does have certain 
fundamental principles that determine its 
character and its purposes. These are 
seven in number. They are: 

First. A unique basis for membership. 
Rotary conceives of a city as made up 
of a limited number of distinct businesses 
and professions. If among these several 
activities one man is found who is an out- 
standing man in character, successful 
achievements, public spirit and altruism 
that man is potentially a Rotarian and 
may be elected to membership in the 
club. Classification or occupation there- 
fore becomes the corner-stone of Rotary. 
Only one individual from any completely 
separate and distinct vocation in a given 
town or city can rightfully be recognized 
by Rotary. Theoretically, too, as has 


been said, the individual chosen is among 
the most conspicuous and successful rep- 
resentatives of that particular calling. 
On this foundation you have been chosen. 


ECOND. The second fundamental 

principle of Rotary is compulsory at- 
tendance at the weekly luncheon. This, I 
repeat, is compulsory—except, of course, 
in unavoidable instances. Not that Rotary 
aims to make a fetish of the rule. But 
experience has shown that the individual 
who is irregular in attendance at stated 
meetings never really enters into the 
spirit of any organization of which he is 
nominally a member. On the contrary, 
he usually soon gets out of step with his 
comrades, loses interest in the activities 
of the club, and not infrequently becomes 
a real drag and burden to the organiza- 
tion. With regularity of attendance, 
however (to quote from a recent letter) 
“hearts grow warm, men reveal their 
virtues, concerted actions multiply, and 
achievements in terms of service become 
the rule of life.” 

Let me, therefore, repeat the fact: 
Regularity of attendance at the weekly 
meeting of the club is a cardinal principle 
of Rotary. 

Third. A third fundamental of Rotary 
is Intensively Developed Friendships. 

Emerson once said: “The 








its very motto is: Service 
above self, or He profits 
most who serves best. 
Rotary is now 19 years 
of age—the first club hav- 
ing been organized in Chi- 
cago on Feb. 23, 1905. 
Paul Harris, an attorney 
at law, is the honored 
founder. It was he, with 
a few other individuals, 
who in that year conceived 
the idea of having a club 
Whereat topics of mutual 
interest might be dis- 
cussed and a deeper per- 
sonal fellowship might be 
eloped. The cus- 
spread and by 1910 
thirty-five cities had 
lopted the idea and 
name. In_ that 
year a club was formed at 
nipeg, Canada, and 


forth the association 
ime international in 
and changed its 
name to Rotary Interna- 
tonal. Its symbol is the 





to the organization. 


contact point. 


The Perils of an Initiation 


HEY are not found in the horse-play which pre- 

cedes the initiation ceremony. 
there is nothing like that connected with a Rotary 
initiation. But every organization—as well as every 
business—runs the risk of losing a desirable member 
or employee because of a failure to make him feel 
thoroughly at home at the start. 

For the organization must sell itself to the pros- 
pective member just as much as he must sell himself 
Both organization and individ- 
ual gain through giving, or lose because of a poor 
For this reason it is imperative that 
the new Rotarian should receive the right sort of 
welcome—and also that he should know enough of 
the aims of the organization to enable him to fall 
into step without loss of time. Soldiers keep step not 
simply because it looks well—but because experience 
proves that men can march farther and quicker when 
they are in step. 

This message will enable the new member to 
adapt himself to Rotary ideas and ideals, and will and 
also serve to remind the older members that they 
too have an active share in those ideals and a duty find the weekly meeting 
to the new member. 


In the first place, 


only way to have a friend 
is to be one.” Rotary be- 
lieves this. In conse- 
quence, it seeks constantly 
to develop among its mem- 
bers the spirit of friend- 
ship. To this end, it asks 
every individual in the 
club to treat all his col- 
leagues as brothers —to 
greet them (at least with- 
in the club circle) by 
their Christian names or 
nicknames, to go out of 
the way (if need be) to 
show a genuinely fraternal 
interest in them and their 
problems, and to multi- 
ply acquaintanceship and 
friendship by sitting at 
luncheon with different 
groups of individuals fre- 
quently, if not 
Rotary 


W eekly. 
believes in love 
laughter and life. 
None of you will ever 


funereal in character: 
there is no place in it for 
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pessimistic preachings nor for voicing of 
dark forebodings. On the other hand, 
one is likely to hear at the luncheon quips 
and cracks, personal anecdotes of an amus- 
funny stories, and ripples and 
waves of laughter—but with it all is a 
recognition of the standard of propriety 
No true Rotarian ever 
voices at the club any thought or 
sentiment that he would not utter at 
his own home, around his own table, with 
his wife and family as listeners. All this 
is but to say that he believes mutual re- 
spect is the basis of comradeship and 
that “there is no more precious treasure 
for today, nor higher heritage for the 
future, than a friend, and that we are 
helped in our ideals by knowing that our 
friends believe in us and expect great 
things of us, and that the hearty hand- 
shake, comradeship, and hospitality make 
directly for intensively developed friend- 
ships.” 


PoOvRTH. A fourth fundamental of 

Rotary is stimulation to Personal 
Growth in one’s vocation. To the alert 
mind, no human contacts are valueless. 
Whatever be one’s position, vocation, 
education, or experience, he can if he will, 
add to his knowledge and powers through 
communion with any and all other human 
beings. Furthermore, in the realm of 
morals, by clasping hands with the 
strong one may himself become stronger. 
Hence, through the operations of Rotary 
activities, Rotary expects each member 
ceaselessly to advance to higher and 
higher levels of business or professional 
ideals. To these ends it has formulated 
a Code of Ethics, the preamble and first 
four sections of which are as follows: 


My business standards shall have in them a 
note of sympathy for our common humanity. 
My business dealing, ambitions and relations 
shall always cause me to take into considera 
tion my highest duties as a member of society. 
In every position in business life, in every 
responsibility that comes before me, my chief 
thought shall be to fill that responsibility and 
discharge that duty so that when I have ended 
each of them I shall have lifted the level of 
human ideals and achievements a little higher 
than I found it. As a Rotarian it is my 
duty: 

First—To consider my vocation worthy, and 
as affording me distinct opportunity to serve 
society. 

Second—To improve 


ing sort, 


and good taste. 


myself, increase my 
efficiency and enlarge my service, and by so 
doing attest my faith in the fundamental 
principle of Rotary, that he profits most who 
serves best. 

Third—To realize that I am a business man 
and ambitious to succeed but that I am first 


Leet wisdom open wide the door 


To Rotary 


That we may further still explore 


In Rotary, 


That we may build within, so well, 
The structure we call ethical, 
That those, who notice, gladly tell 


Of Rotary. 
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an ethical man, and wish no success that is 
not founded on the highest justice and mo- 
rality. 

Fourth—To hold that the exchange of my 
goods, my service and my ideas for profit 
is legitimate and ethical, provided that all 
parties in the exchange are benefited thereby. 


Fifth. Rotary’s fifth principle is that 
each member shall endeavor, as best he 
may, to do for the entire craft which he 
represents what he seeks to do for his 
own particular business, i. e., to elevate 
its standard of business or professional 
practice. Here again a quotation from 
an official document of Rotary Interna- 
tional fits the need. It is: 


The Rotarian in the spirit of altruistic serv- 
ice not only engages in those activities which 
make for the betterment of himself and_ his 
business, but he uses his influence to induce 
higher standards of business among the mem- 
bers of his craft. His obligation to Rotary 
does not end with purging himself and his 
business of low ideals and questionable busi- 
ness practices. He must feel a responsibility 
to use his efforts in establshing laudable mo- 
tives and honorable business procedure among 
the members of his craft. To be satisfied 
with individual rectitude is selfish and static, 
but to project one’s convictions into the ethi- 
cal code of his competitors in business is 
Rotary, unselfish and dynamic. 


Sixth. The sixth cardinal principle of 
Rotary is that of promoting civic better- 
ment through public spirited service to 
community, state, and nation. This prin- 
ciple comprehends no narrow patriotism, 
limited to the more or less trivial service 
of casting one’s ballot on election day or 
of lending one’s self in a passive way to 
the support of worthy civic causes. it is 
positive in its requirements. It expects 
every Rotary member actively to identify 
himself with “every community enter- 
prise which has for its ultimate end the 
amelioration of human suffering, the de- 
velopment of the latent possibilities of 
commerce and industry, the growth of 
civic pride, the devotion to law, order, 
and decency, and the love for spiritual 
and lasting values of community good 
will and fellowship.” Rotary as an or- 
ganization seeks never to take concerted 
responsibility for the promotion of any 
civic undertaking whatever, but it does 
believe that its members, imbued with 
the spirit of service and stimulated and 
guided by the judgment and convictions 
of their associates who perchance are in 
the most advantageous positions to know 
what is feasible and wise to do, ought 
and will take their places as responsible 
leaders, in a personal way, in all worthy 
public enterprises in which it is possible 
for them to cooperate. 





Rotary Growth 


ALICE WILSON OLDROYD 
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In short, Rotary expects its membe;, 
to be good citizens and good citizensh; 
implies patriotism. “The true Rotariay 
does not consider his place in the |jj 
of the community to be either secure 9; 
complete unless he in some measure, de. 
votes his talents, great or small, unselj. 
ishly to the well being, comfort, an) 
progress of his fellows. 


EVENTH. The seventh principle 0; 

Rotary is high ideals and obligation ¢ 
humanity everywhere. Rotary is not |o- 
cal, or provincial, or even national. It js 
in name and in fact international in jt; 
outlook, purposes, and activities. The ver, 
essence of its life is neighborliness—an| 
every man, the wide world over, is toda, 
every other man’s neighbor. Hence it ix 
that the motto “Service above Self” i: 
as impregnated with the missionary 
spirit as ever was any religious moye- 
ment in history. Not only does Rotary 
seek good things for itself but equally 
so for all mankind. To read from an 
important utterance, the ideal is as fol- 
lows: 


In a high and holy sense Rotary is charged 
with carrying its message of service to the 
nations of the world. Wherever business 
flourishes and men live by the sweat of their 
brow; wherever competition thrives and hu 
man beings struggle for survival and suprem 
acy, there is fertile soil for Rotary. There 
Rotary finds its best expression in stimulatin 
men to strive eternally toward the Serfect 
life. Thus International Rotary will extend 
to every nation of the world the forms, pur 
poses, and ideals of unselfish service. Rotary 
finally becomes the application of the funda 
mental processes of mathematics to practical 
life, whereby the true Rotarian in unselfish 
spirit adds to the sum total of human happi- 
ness, subtracts from the misery and disap- 
pointment of the race, multiphes the good 
qualities of his competitors in business, and 
divides his blessings with his fellow men.” 


In conclusion, therefore, the aim o/ 
Rotary may be summarized thus: “Ti 
make each member a better man becaus 
he is a Rotarian. To help us all to think 
right, be right, and do right. To make 
business a pleasure. To make trutiiful- 
ness and quality the prime elements 0! 
business. To boost that which is worthy 
To make men love their neighbor even 
if he is a competitor. To look on the 
sunny side of life and smile. To sup- 
plant sorrow with joy. To seek that 
which is good in all men. To condemn 
none unjustly. To put honor before gain 
To be considerate of all their opinions 
To serve mankind cheerfully, faithfully, 
honorably and unselfishly.” 


Let daily opportunity 


In Rotary, 


Be utilized by you and me 


For Rotary, 


And, as we clasp a fellow’s hand, 
Remember Rotary’s demand, 
To live and serve and understand— 


That’s Rotary. 
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The Other Fellow 


One good deed quietly accomplished does more for 
your organization than a screaming calliope 


ELD to no one in my love of 
‘tary but I believe we shodld 
vuse occasionally in our praise of 
ur organization and put ourselves 
place of the non-Rotarian and 
ut just how we stand in his esti- 


mati If our study brings results in 
the least uncomplimentary to us, then 
we uld strive to right matters in our 
community so that Rotary may be better 


understood and appreciated. 

In our fondness for Rotary and our 
affection for Rotarians, I fear there is 
danger sometimes of our becoming too 
exclusive. There is likewise a tendency 
to boast of our Rotarian deeds to non- 
Rotarians; in brief, to think too well of 
our accomplishments. 

Let us go back to the beginning of 
Rotary in a community. A very small 
group of individuals select the men who 
constitute the charter members. George 
Brown is selected, for instance, to fill 
the classification of Retail Hardware. 
The newspapers come out and announce 
the formation of the club and Jones and 
Smith and Black, all retail hardware 
men, note from the list of charter mem- 
bers published that they have been 
placed in the discard. Turned down, 
not by an outsider, but by a group of 
their own friends. Now, Jones is a 
leader in his line, is public spirited and 
has always tried to serve 
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our organization, but we suffer sometimes 
from the kind of publicity that gets into 
the press about us. This comes generally 
through the desire of the newspaper men 
to boost an organization that is so repre- 
sentative in their community. In many 
cases the material is supplied by officers 
of the club. One sometimes sees a para- 
graph devoted to the organization of a 
club stating that a Rotarian is the leader 
in the community in his particular busi- 
ness or profession. This is a most unfor- 
tunate statement. In the first place, in 
many cases, Rotarians are not the lead- 
ing men in their line, therefore, it is not 
a truthful statement. And even if they 
were, such a declaration is a challenge to 
every one of their competitors who will 
be slow to admit that they are not of 
equal importance. Yet I have seen just 
such words in the press, in minstrel 
show programs and in other literature 
that reaches the public. “Among the 
leaders” will explain our objective as to 
members, just as well, and it can offend 
no one. 


GAIN, how often one reads some 
statement emanating from Rotarians 
to the effect that Rotary is doing a won- 
derful work in the community, etc., etc. 


Then in conversation some non-Rotarian 
with a desire to compliment us will say, 
“Rotary is doing a great work, isn’t it?” 
to which the Rotarian promptly replies, 
“It sure is,” with little thought of the 
impression that such an answer may 
make on the listener. 

While most of this kind of stuff may 
get by with the majority, it will cause 
an occasional individual to have a quiet 
laugh at our expense; and others, less 
kind, will develop a contempt for us and 
our pretensions. And, yet, this publicity 
is all given with the best of intentions. 
There is merely a lack of understand- 
ing of the kind of publicity, both in the 
newspapers and by word of mouth, that 
is most desirable. 

Rotary ideals are far above the aver- 
age Rotarian. We would have them 
high. Our principles are the most ex- 
acting of those of the Great Master. We 
would have them so. But, for the love 
of Mike, do not let us claim to the world 
that we live up to our ideals or that we 
follow those principles. All we do is to 
strive to accomplish that for which Ro- 
tary stands. Do let us get that little 
word of six letters into our Rotary vo- 
Let us think it, speak it, write 
it and “try it on the piano.” It means 
modesty and temperance in statement as 
opposed to boasting and fulsome self- 

praise. It will win the re 


cabulary. 





well his community, and 
yet he has been passed by. 
\nyone who has had ex- 
perience in organizing 
clubs will know that the 
chances are that had Jones 
been approached, it would 
have required some per- 
suasion to have induced 
him to join; but neverthe- 
less, after it is all over, it 
must be a shock to his self 
esteem, and it would only 
be natural for him to feel 
hurt. I am personally al- 
ways very sorry for the 
eally splendid fellows that 
‘annot get into a club. 
Now we, of course, would 
t want to alter the prin- 
ple that is responsible 
or this situation, for it is 
foundation stone upon 
viich Rotary rests; but 
we must recognize that 


system starts us off in 
mmunity with our 
petitors in some in- 
ces none too friendly 
ird us. 

e desire publicity for 





worth passing on. 


organization itself. 


the crashing of the thunder. 


for us, when we permit. 


That ‘‘*Still, Small Votce.’’ 


HIS article, originally issued as a bulletin by District 
Governor, has attracted considerable attention and seeme 
Jim Davidson has clearly stated the 
danger of members becoming dazzled by the reflected glory 
of their organization, of defeating the ends for which the 
organization strives simply by an indiscriminate praise of the 
Praise of an organization is naturally 
pleasing to the members, but it is far best that the praise should 
come from without the membership—that it should be the 
result of worthy deeds done quietly and without the expecta- 
tion of any recognition. 
_ There is in the Scriptures a story of the “still, small 
voice,” which was heard despite the roaring of the tempest and 
It is with such a voice—low but 
penetrating and vibrant—that our good deeds bear testimony 
Yet too often that still small voice 
is temporarily drowned by some member who thinks to glorify 
his organization by giving it a little extra publicity. Unfortu- 
nately the very fact that it is a member who speaks causes the 
audience to discount the tale of achievement, and may even 
arouse active hostility rather than the cooperation which is 
being sought. 

This, and similar matters, provide the background whicb 
we must all first have in order to secure and retain that proper 
perspective whereby we hold the confidence and have the co- 
operation of our neighbor—“the other fellow.” 


| gard rather than the ridi 

cule or condemnation of 
those Ww h om we 
please in our community. 


would 


HE extent of damage 

done in this way varies 
in different communities, 
but even in a city which 
has enjoyed the most intel- 
ligent club administration, 
there is doubtless some un- 
friendliness. I would not 
wish to imply that there is 
any general antipathy to- 
ward Rotary in any place; 
in fact, it is remarkable 
that there is so little. As 
time goes on Rotary be- 
comes better and _ better 
understood, and in the 
larger cities the coming in 
of other classification or- 
ganizations which have 
cared for other groups of 
citizens, has helped mat 
ters very considerably. 

Still, there is need for 
constant vigilance that by 
act or word, we do noth 
ing (Continued on page 53) 
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Our Right to Our Flag 


There is a vast difference between 
true reverence and gaudy display 


By CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 


S I LOOK from my wide west win- 

dow, on this National Holiday, 

I see a thousand flags; flying 

from roof and window all over 

a square mile or more of massed ma- 
sonry. 

There are flags, too, on the automo- 
biles and trucks that trail through the 
canyons of commerce, far below; cheaply 
printed cotton flags crossed on radiator 
caps, and smaller flags of silk, like dainty 
pocket-handkerchiefs, pinned against the 
windows of enclosed cars. Here and 
there dart boys on bicycles, the wheels 
of which have had the national colors 
ingeniously interwoven amongst their 
spokes. Itinerant peddlers have deco- 
rated their push-carts with crinkled 
crépe dipped in those same sacred col- 
ors, symbolic of courage, purity, and de- 
votion. 

Standing at my lofty observation- 
point, watching the play of color, and 
the spirit of the eager, good-humored 
holiday-makers, my mind passes from 
pleasure at the sight to more serious re- 
flections. 

It comes to me that once a “holiday” 
was a Holy Day; that once a Flag was 
not a decoration; and I wonder whether 
the moving times, the changing man- 
ners, harbor good or evil to the stupen- 
dous cause which underlies all the com- 
monplaces of our national life. 

True, we are lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, housewives, what we will; but, 
together, we are a Nation, established 
upon certain great fundamental prin- 
ciples which are constantly having their 
time of testing in the fires of fact. 

In our daily tasks, our daily pleasures, 
we have so little time to think upon those 
fundamentals, that there is always dan- 
ger lest the spiritual side of our national 
life may be submerged beneath the prac- 
tical necessities of living. 

True, great events arouse great emo- 
tions; but great events come seldom, per- 
haps but once in a generation; perhaps 
even less seldom. Can a Nation keep its 
soul alive on such infrequent sustenance? 

But the anniversaries of great events 
recur constantly; and then it may be 
possible to arouse, not perhaps the same 
high emotion as was created by the orig- 
inal, but, at least, a glowing and re- 
kindling of the coals, to form a fire in 
which baser passions may receive re- 
purification. Such occasions we have. 

Americans have their Memorial Day, 
Flag Day, the birthdays of Washington 
and of Lincoln: National Holidays 


wisely set apart to commemorate the 
great deeds and the great dead of their 
Republic. Canadians have their Vic- 
toria Day and Dominion Day and the 
birthday of the Sovereign. 


fetes flags everywhere; flags that 
pass in parade; flags that fly from fac- 
tories and from stores; flags, thousands 
of them, fluttering in the hands of chil- 
dren, competing for their favor with toy 
balloons. By these signs we may know 
that it is a National Holiday. This we 
do in honor of our great dead and of 
their great deeds. In their names, and 
to their honor, we fly and flutter each 
his own cheap or costly reproduction of 
that which symbolizes all to which they 
gave mind and heart and soul. 

Do we honor or dishonor; do we dedi- 
cate or desecrate, when we do this 
thing? 

After all, friend, (for I must become 
personal to make my point) what right 
have you or I to the Flag? Is it ours, 
as our pocket-handkerchiefs are ours? 

Surely, it belongs to the Nation. And 
are we not the Nation? In the sense 
that the Nation is the sum of us all, that 
is true; but the whole is always greater 
than the sum of its parts, Euclid of Al- 
exandria to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The parts of an equilateral triangle 
are three straight lines of equal length. 
Apart, they are three straight lines; but 
together they form a new thing, a defi- 
nite creation, a perfect triangle. 

So, in a Nation, there may be the. three 
straight lines of production, of distribu- 
tion, and of consumption; common to all 











President Coolidge to 
Speak Over the 
Radio 


President Coolidge will deliver a 
message over the radio from the 
White House at 4p. m., February 
22,on the eve of Rotary’s Nineteenth 
Anniversary—a message of tribute 
to the memory of George Wash- 
ington and in honor, also, of the 
anniversary of Rotary. 

The message will be delivered in 
the name of Chicago Rotary, and 
the club will appreciate hearing 
from those who receive the Pres- 
ident’s message. 

Rotary club officials are being 
advised of more complete details. 
Many local broadcasting stations 
and telephone companies will un- 
doubtedly make arrangements to 
‘‘pick up”’ and relay the message. 











co-ordination of human activity; py 
when these three are set together to 
form a new figure, is not that figure, 
that Nation so formed, incomparabj) 
greater than the material things of which 
it is made? 

Deep down in our hearts, when we 
think of our Nation, we know that we 
do not think of it in material but in ideal 
terms. It is something of ourselves, of 
our highest hopes and noblest aspira- 
tions, blended with those of all our 
brothers to form a mighty spiritual en- 
tity. 

Here is our Flag; the symbol of that 
entity Is it ours; is it yours and mine, 
to decorate our homes, our cars, our 
business-places, whether they be push- 
carts or palaces of trade? 

It may be so in common usage, but 
should it be? 

We have given ot vurselves to make 
the entity of which this Flag is the 
sacred symbol; shall we take back our 
gifts; shall we use the symbol for our 
own pleasure, profit, or glory, rather 
than re-dedicate ourselves, under its 
flaming folds, to the greater glory of 
our greater ideals? 


ET us have not so many flags; for 
familiarity always is a breeder of un- 
concern if not actually of contempt. Let 
the Flag remain sacred, as a symbol of 
sacred things; let it not be cheapened 
and profaned to the ordinary inter- 
courses of life. 

Let there be but one Flag to a town, 
or to a Borough or Ward in our larger 
cities; a Flag wrought from fine fabrics 
by loving, loyal fingers; and dedicated 
in high passion as the outward symbol 
of a fact and of a faith too great for 
ordinary comprehension. 

Let that Flag fly only upon great oc- 
casions, greatly, as befits it. Let there 
be a staff set apart and dedicated to it in 
the common center; and there let it be 
given, on the proper occasions, and with 
appropriate ceremonies, to the winds of 
God who gave and will give courage. 
purity, and devotion to sustain the sub- 
limities which it symbolizes. 

So shall the men and women of today 
—the men and women of tomorrow— 
recapture the glory of great emotions, 
recreate the thrill of sublime ideals. re- 
learn the lesson of loyalty and allegiance 
to that which is greater than themse'ves, 
greater even than all, because it sums up 
in itself the dreams and the devotion 0! 
the past; the loyalty of the present; the 
promise of the future. 
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Some of the beau- 
tiful homes fring- 
ing the edge of 
Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, where the 
Fifteenth Annual 
Rotary Convention 
is to be held June 
16th to 20th. 


ORONTO—the home city! 

There is something about the 

word home that brings a glow 

to the heart, a warmth to the 

soul, a feeling of content, of nearness 

nd—may I say dearness?—that no 

ther word in any language seems to 

levelop—to define. Because it is not 

just a definition in the hard dictionary 

sense—it is the development of a feel- 
ing, a spirit of friendliness. 

And when I say to 
Rotarians through- 
uit the world that 
foronto, the Home h 
City, invites you— © 
| have a feeling that 
[ am inviting you, 
fellow- Rotarian, 
wherever you are 
—to your home, and 
to our home in the highest and finest 
meaning of the word. Rotary at home 
in the Home City! And Rotarians will 
be at home while they are with us. That, 
we believe, is the finest thing we can 
promise you—and it will be the easiest 
thing for us to do. 

The home life of a people, of a city, 
is the index of the character of the peo- 
ple and of their city. In this day of 
standardization, of rapid transit and com- 

ication, when the people of the world 

are constantly weaving back and forth 
ver national boundary lines and into 
lands, hotel life has become a 

f universal thing—standardized 
the railroad and the telegraph. It 

's almost the same wherever you go. 
(he men and women familiar with 
st comfortable buildings with at- 
staffs to cater to their needs, 
ust what they will find in a hotel 
New York, London, Paris, San 
co, Shanghai—and demand just 
hings. They are very little dif- 
| in any country. And the people 
who go to the hotels belong to the same 
ype. You will find this life in Toronto 


+ 
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Convention City 


By FRANK H. LITTLEFIELD 


President, The Rotary Club of Toronto 


—and these types. But they don’t tell 
you much of the people of the city— 
only of the people of the hotels. 

When Lloyd George and Mrs. Lloyd 
George visited America last fall they 
remarked when embarking for England 
that their one regret was the fact that 
they had not seen very much of the 
homes and the home life of the American 
people. Already many Rotarians such as 
Director John Bain Taylor of London, 
England, Director Charles Rhodes of 
New Zealand, Past International Presi- 
dent Ray Havens and Mrs. Havens, and 
others, have expressed the desire that 
they be housed in a Toronto home rather 
than in one of the hotels. 


ND hundreds of citizens have already 
offered to throw their beautiful 
homes open to those who prefer the com- 
forts and the association of a good home 
rather than the noise and the excitement 
of being housed in a hotel. 

We have been told by visitors that the 
Rotary Club of Toronto is noted for its 
warm-hearted hospitality. If so, it is 
but a reflection of the hospitable spirit of 
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This will be the 
first Rotary Con- 
vention to be held 
in Canada. Be- 
low, in oval 

Frank H. Little- 
field, President of 
the Rotary Club of 

Toronto. 


the people and of the home life of the 
city for the homes of its members await 
Toronto knows and under- 
mayor, the city 


their guests. 
stands Rotary. The 
council, the lieutenant-governor of the 
province and many organizations have 
offered their services with a real desire 
to help and to extend not only a cordial 
welcome but an example of real Toronto 
hospitality to the visiting delegates. 

Happy will be the lot of the Rotarians 
attending the con- 
vention who find 
that they are to be 
entertained in a Tor- 
onto home. 

Several years be- 
fore the Great War 
was even dreamed 

of two men 

talking in the office 
of a prominent attorney located in one 
of the important cities in the Central 
States. The lawyer, an elderly man with 
years practice 
often led him to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, looking into the eyes 
of his friend, said earnestly, “John, I be 


stood 


of experience, whose 


lieve you are making a serious mistake. 
I cannot see how you can afford to give 
up the good position which you have here 
to accept the offer of a position in Can- 
ada even if your home is to be in a city 
as fine as you claim Toronto to be. Do 
you not realize that you are leaving not 
only your friends but your flag and your 
country as well—and besides it’s British. 
If you do go I am satisfied that you will 
be back inside of a year.” 

He accepted the offer and moved with 
his family to Toronto. He did not return 
to his old home town inside of a year, 
and although many 
since the above incident actually tran- 
spired he is still living in the Queen 
City of Canada, happy in his surround- 
ings, well satisfied with the manner in 
which he was welcomed to his new home, 
delighted with the many friendships that 


years have passed 
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Views in beautiful 
Exhibition Park, 
Toronto. From a 
vantage point at 
the entrance to the 
Rotary Convention 
Hall, we look out 





were soon formed znd the way in which 
they have grown in numbers as the years 
have gone by, and this article is written 
for the purpose of informing the readers 
of Tue Rotarian just what John did 
find in the great city of Toronto, and 
why it was the prediction of the lawyer 


failed to come true 


E found that the statement of his 
friend regarding Toronto being Brit- 
ish was true, for Toronto is British— 
sritish to the core—but he also found 
that there need be no apprehension on 
the part of anyone from this fact, and 
that being a British citizen meant, prim- 
arily, being a good citizen, with a high 
regard for law and order and a keen sense 
of justice. He found that the expression 
“British Justice” was in a very large 
degree a truism and not idle words. He 
also found what seemed at first almost 
a paradox, a strong national spirit of 
democracy, a nation whose people claime’ 
to have the purest form of democratic 
government, a democracy within a demo 
cratic empire in which the will of the 
people is supreme. He found in Toronto, 
as in practically all the Canadian munici- 
palities, politics and political party lines 
are largely disregarded in civic elections; 
candidates for office asking for support 
because of merit or service rendered, or 
because of some special service which 
they may render, and not because they 
belong to a particular political party. 
Having two children still in school, 
John was naturally anxious to find out 
facili- 


something about the educational 
ties of his new home, and was gratified 















to find that the school system of Toronto 
is equal to that of any city on the con- 
tinent, consisting at the present time of 


one hundred and two public schools, 
thirty-five separate schools, and twelve 
high schools, the total investment in 
school property in the city amounting to 
more than twenty-two million dollars. He 
later discovered that technical education 
was being given very special attention 
and that ten thousand pupils were re- 
ceiving education along technical lines in 
buildings and equipment second to none 
in America, the Central Technical School 
occupying a square block built at a cost 
of two-and-a-half-million dollars — a 
veritable hive of industry. The writer 
of this article recently spent two hours 
in this school, visiting only a small per- 
centage of the rooms, but after watch- 
ing the pupils construct and put together 





upon these beau- 
tiful scenes. The 
park is located in 
the home section 
of Toronto resting 
on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. 


real watches, make pottery of all de 
scription, lay bricks, cast metals, build 
electric-light systems, tear down and put 
together real automobiles, saw classes | 
sculpture, painting, designing of wall 
paper, magazine covers, etc., he left t! 
school house very reluctantly and when 
bidding the superintendent Dr. MacKay 
good-bye said, enthusiastically, “Doctor 
it’s a wonder palace!” The Central 
Technical School contains an auditoriu 
seating fourteen hundred, equipped wit! 
a splendid pipe organ. The auditoriun 
has been offered the Rotary Club 
use during the convention and no doubt 
many Rotarians who are interested in 
technical education will be glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of visiting 
this wonderful school. 


OHN also found that there would ! 
J no need of sending his children awa 
from home to finish their educatio: 
the University of Toronto, with 
than five thousand students enrolle: 
nually, occupies a front rank with all ['ng- 
lish or American colleges. The Unive 
sity, consisting of many splendid build 
ings occupying spacious grounds, 
overseas during the Great War two ' 
sand and sixty-six volunteer stu 
many of whom made the supreme sacrifc' 
for honor and country. One building 0! 
the University perhaps deserves §5| 
mention—Hart House—built as a me:nor- 
ial building and considered the finest rec 
reational building for students in th 
world—a magnificent structure cor a!l- 
ing swimming-pool, gymnasium, lil a‘) 
reading-rooms, theatre, dining-! 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The Blind Children’s Nursery 


The story of twenty-one years of effort 
to bring light into darkened lives 


OME fifty years ago, two girl 

babies were born, endowed with 

those attributes that are common 

to babies free from the stigma 
of genius. 

To those who cuddled and loved them, 
as babies are ever cuddled and loved, 
their attractive helplessness was merely 
that of normal, healthy infancy. To all 
outward appearances they started on the 
long journey of life on an equality with 
hundreds of thousands of other girl 
babies embarking on the same journey. 

The world which their baby eyes 
looked out upon so trustingly, however, 
betrayed that trust. Fortune, which 
might have been their indulgent God- 
mother, turned over these young charges 
to her gloomy sister, Misfortune. Sen- 
sations of comfort and pleasure were 
replaced by sensations of discomfort 
and pain. Across the pathway of these 
two young lives there fell an irremov- 
able shadow, and this shadow was literal, 
as well as figurative. These babies were 
deprived of that most important of 
human senses, the sense of sight. To 
soften the blow of total blindness there 
was only the fact that their misfortune 
occurred so early in life that it was 
brought home to them more from what 
others said about their affliction than 
irom what they themselves experienced. 
Their childish world became a world of 
darkness rather than of light. The ex- 
perience of living was transmitted to 
them through their re- 


By GEORGE E. TUCKER 


as a mental and spiritual light in a world 
of continuous darkness, restricted move- 
ments, and a shut-in existence. 

In October, 1893, a nursery for blind 
children was established at Hartford, 
Connecticut, and later removed to Farm- 
ington, and these two girls, now mature 
women, were placed in charge of the 
newly organized home. Working in 
perfect harmony and with efficient pre- 
cision, they set themselves happily and 
eagerly to the task of making it pos- 
sible for children who had been afflicted 
as they were with loss of vision, to en- 
joy the full measure of motherly care 
and educational advantages which was 
within their power to give. 

Back of their resolve was an abun- 
dance of love for their work and faith 
in their ability to do it well. Back of the 
patient tireless application of their 
trained faculties, was the inspiration of 
the Golden Rule, the amplification of 
which they accepted as completely and 
whole-heartedly as should every Rotarian 
who subscribes to those principles for 
which Rotary stands. And the hopes 
which inspired them in their undertak- 
ing have been abundantly realized as 
evidenced by the fact that in twenty- 
nine years they have successfully moth- 
ered and guided the mental, moral, and 
spiritual development of seventy-four 
blind children. 

It would ordinarily be considered no 
small achievement for two normal 


mothers to have reared a total of seventy- 
four children. Consider then the mag- 
nitude of the accomplishment of these 
two blind women who have gratefully 
lavished their affection, as well as their 
intellectual powers upon the task of en- 
riching and developing the young lives 
committed to their care. 


BOUT two years ago, several Hart- 
ford Rotarians interested themselves, 
individually, in the twelve blind children 
then being cared for in this nursery, and 
very shortly afterward, the Hartford Ro- 
tary Club as a unit, likewise became in- 
terested—interested in the history of the 
institution, interested in the ideas and 
ideals of the two mothers, interested in 
what was being done and how it was 
being done, interested in learning 
whether additional things might be done 
to add to the comfort, happiness, and 
opportunities of the twelve little charges. 
This interest became very real and 
human. 

Out of that multifold interest grew, 
as was inevitable, a sympathy which 
called for expression in practical ways. 
Blindness in itself should surely prompt 
such sympathy. Blindness and youth, 
coupled with the life history of the two 
faithful foster mothers, inspired the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the Hart- 
ford Rotary Club members. 

On November 7th, 1921, the twelve 
sightless children were made guests of 

honor at a Rotary Club 





maining senses. 

The blow of blindness 
was further softened in 
some measure by 
circumstances that made it 
possible for them to have 
reasonably good educa- 
tional advantages, offered 
by an institution for the 
blind. And since they were 
blessed with a resolute 
cheerfulness, indomitable 
and powers of 
concentration so often 
characteristic of the blind, 
they set themselves optim- 
istically to the task of 
making the world a hap- 
pier place for themselves 
ind tor others. 

eiween these two girls, 
as they passed from girl- 
iood ~=into womanhood, 


courage, 


lation. 


there developed friendship 
made leeper and more sig- 
iincant because it served 





physical handicap. 


The Story of Two Women 


OMETIMES the blind see things more clearly than do those 

whose physical sight is considered perfect. 
the Farmington Nursery for Blind Babies offers an interest- 
ing example of spiritual sight which more than offsets the 
It is the story of two women, both born 
blind, of the friendship which they formed, and of the seventy- 
two babies who were helped through the trials of childhood 
by those who could re:dily sympathize with them and most 
intelligently help them. Had any two normal women accom- 
plished as much in twenty-one years as these two blind 
women have done, it would have been a matter for congratu- 
Under the cirumstances it is also a matter for wonder, 
not the astonishment which comes of seeing such exceptionally 
fine work done by those working under a handicap, but 
rather astonishment that we should ourselves have been unable 
to see the great possibilities revealed by this work in making 
those who start life as liabilities into real positive assets. 
is with this new appreciation that the Rotary Club of Hartford, 
Conn., has been enabled to serve these children by furthering 
the work of these two women. 


This story of 


luncheon held in the Bond 
Hotel in Hartford. Out of 
the pity first inspired by 
these young guests there 
grew a feeling of admir- 
ation, for in these strange 
surroundings the children 
gave a touching demon- 
stration of an ability to be 
genuinely happy in spite 
of the misfortune which 
might well have clouded 
their pleasure. Although 
no one of the children had 
fullyexperienced the 
countless blessings that 
come from the sense of 
sight, they found many 
ways to express their joy 
at being able to visit a 
It large hotel, at being a part 
of a social occasion unlike 
anything they had known 
in the past. There was 
evidence of a real “thrill” 
when (Cont'd on page 50) 
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Prosperity 
HERE is an old notion, born of a perverted Puri- 
tanism, which Jooked upon all happiness as evil and 
held that prosperity was a gross, materialistic goal 
for any nation or individual. Prosperity might come 
and welcome; but to seek it as an end was to put 
humanity on a dollar-and-cents basis, 

That day has passed. Even our staunch old pro- 
genitors declared in the Westminster Catechism that 
“man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy Him 
forever.” They recognized the part joy plays in life 
and doubtless they knew that joy is not an easy 
achievement when the tides of success are running in 
the wrong direction. 

It believes in it as 
a chief goal for the business world. When its motto 
talks of profits it implies that fact. It demands pros- 
perity of its members, declaring that the men it wants 
are the leaders in the various lines of community activ- 
ity; in other words, it wants those who are making 


Rotary believes in prosperity. 


good—another term for prosperity. 

But where Rotary makes a clear distinction is in 
the meaning of prosperity. It does not believe that 
prosperity is an individual concern. To make a man 
prosperous he must assist in making those about him 
more successful. The old saint who declared he would 
rather go to the pit with his friends than reach heaven 
It would 


be impossible to attain to a heaven on high or a heaven 


all alone had the kernel of truth in his heart. 


on earth without company; and nobody can win a 
satisfying success individually. The hero of Pilgrim’s 
Progress found his journey quite impossible without 
a comrade at every stage of the way. 

Man is a social animal and any attempt to win 
success alone is unsocial and inhuman. And that is 
why Rotary emphasizes service. For service is noth- 
ing more than sharing the road to prosperity with 
others. A traveler along that road who has found the 
going good must tell his friends, who are stumbling 
along in the ruts, where the pavement is smooth. He 
must shoulder his share of the burdens and a little 
He must shout encouragement to weaker com- 
rades. He must clear away the stumbling blocks, not 
by shoving them in front of others, but by ridding the 


highway of them altogether. 


more. 


And that is service. Giving contributions to chari- 
ties is a part of the story but not the biggest part. 
The real service is in the attitude towards business 


and life. Success is not for the individual but for the 


group. :It is not success if it pushes a single soul 


downward. It must lift the general average. It share; 
profits fairly, gives time freely, deals with men hov- 
estly. It strives to win the victories of life but jt 
never spikes a rival when the umpire isn’t looking 
Indeed, it tries to put the rival on a similar plane and 
seeks a mutual success. 


Such service is the true road towards prosperity 
It creates few Hugo Stinneses who impoverish a nation 
to get power and pelf. But it adds greatly to the 
wealth of humanity in happiness—which, after all, is 
the earthly goal of all men. And the man who goes 
out for prosperity with such a spirit, with the ope: 
hand and the kindly, honest heart, “will doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bearing his sheaves with him.” 


Worry is Wicked 


And this was written over his mantel: J am an old 
man and have had many troubles but most of them never 
happened. 


HIS sentence for many weeks was published at the 
head of the editorial column of a leading Boston 
newspaper some years ago. 

The curse of human life is worry. Worry kills 
worry breeds trouble; worry darkens life with its 
blanket of gloom—and yet most of its presentiments 
are false. It creates ghosts and shivers at their pres- 
ence. 





There is a definition of a pessimist that deserves 
immortality: “A pessimist is a man in a dark room 
looking for a black hat that isn’t there.” Worry 1s 
as useless ninety-nine per cent of the time as it was 
on the part of the little girl who explained her tears 
by saying, “I was thinking how terrible it would be 
if I grew up and had a little girl and she fell down 
stairs and broke her leg.” 

Forethought is sane; worry is insane. One should 
prepare for eventualities but live in a spirit of hope 
fulness. Worry is unethical; but forethought is an 
essential of civilization. 

Glenn Frank, in an editorial in the Century Maga- 
sine, asserts that the trouble with the world today is 4 
combination of fears that are causing humanity t 
tremble. Perhaps Rotary can help to dissipate thos¢ 
fears by pointing out that they are largely chimeras. 
Rotary can point out the inefficiency of worry, it 
threat to better business, its tendency to concentratt 
one’s thought upon one’s self and one’s concerns i” 
stead of upon the needs of others. If the Rotary code 
of kindness and brotherhood can permeate life, th 
path of the future may become “as the shining |ight 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect da; 
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Can War Be Prevented? 


A Review of an Important Book of the Month 


HE subject of this very bril- 

liantly written book by Mr. 

Kirby Page, ““War—Its Causes, 

Consequences and Cure,” is rap- 
idly becoming the foremost topic of 
hought for the serious-minded young 
man and woman. War has undoubtedly 
come “the most crucial social issue of 
yur day,” as Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
so pointedly says in the introduction to 
the book. It is, to continue with Fosdick, 
“the most colossal and ruinous social sin 
that afflicts mankind today. It has 
now become not only futile but suicidal.” 
Mr. Page in this book puts before us the 
total issue that the further promotion of 
war presents to civilization. He puts it 
with an array of facts and arguments 
that are difficult to set aside, that can 
hardly be ignored. 

The book begins with a very scholarly 
analysis of the aims and motives that 
prompted the nations to fight the World 
War. The writer takes the position that 
Germany was guilty but emphatically in- 
sists that she does not bear the sole guilt 
of the Great War. This is a direct 
thrust at the position of the Treaty of 
Versailles which is backed up by such 
telling evidence that it compels very seri- 
ous attention. The World War was 
fought for five reasons, chiefly, viz: 

(1) Economic Imperialism. 

(2) Militarism. It is interesting to 
note under this head one or two quota- 
tions that Mr. Page has included from 
such responsible persons as, for instance, 
Lord Fisher: “Perhaps I went a little 
too far when I said (at The Hague Con- 
ference of 1899) I would boil the pris- 
oners in oil and murder the innocent in 
cold blood, but it’s quite silly 
not to make war damnable to the whole 
mass of your enemy’s population. 
When war does come ‘Might Is Right! 
Lloyd George back in 1908 in an address 
it Queen’s Hall, said quite emphatically 

f the race in naval armaments: “We 
started it; it is not they (Germany) who 
have started it.” 


, 9? 


(3) Alliances. 

(4) Secret Diplomacy. Under this 
head one comes upon the startling fact 
that in practically every chancellory in 
Europe, engagements were being en- 
tered upon which were certain to involve 
their nations in war of which not only 
did the nation not know but not even the 
members of the Parliament and very 
'requently not the members of the Cabi- 
net, except those immediately in the se- 
cret. “Committments fraught with such 


By MILES H. KRUMBINE 


agony for mankind” were entered upon 
without the slightest hesitation. 

(5) Fear. Mr. Gerard, former 
American Ambassador to Germany, has 
said: “To the outsider, the Germans 
seem a fierce and martial people. But, 
in reality, the mass of the Germans, in 
consenting to the great sacrifice entailed 
by their enormous preparations for 
war, have been actuated by fear.” 

If any one is laboring under any iur- 
ther delusions about the beneficent effect 
of war, let him read the second chapter 
of this book. Under its title, “What Did 
the World War Accomplish?” fact fol- 
lows fact in such a way as to leave one 
utterly and completely disillusioned and 
to make one feel angrily disgusted with 
the utter stupidity of war-makers and 
the miserable depravity of the whole war 
business. One summary sentence: “The 
Great War cost twenty-six million lives, 
three hundred and thirty-seven billion 
dollars, the moral deterioration of whole 
nations, spiritual tragedies beyond com- 
putation, and the sowing of the seeds of 
future wars.” 

In undertaking to deal with the diffi- 
cult question, “How can future wars be 
prevented?” the author immediately ad- 
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AR—It is the most fre- 

quent topic of conversa- 
tion and the one subject to 
which serious-minded men and 
women are giving attention. 
Can wars be prevented? Can 
they be stopped by treaties? Or 
an association of nations to 
which all nations of the world 
subscribe? Or will the causes 
first have to be removed — 
causes such as distrust, hate, 
jealousy, fear, etc? Mr. Kirby 
Page has written a book dealing 
with “War—Its Causes, Conse- 
quences, and Cure.” It is one 
of the important books of the 
month and Miles H. Krum- 
bine, sociclogist, a prominent 
pastor, and a member of the 
Rotary Club of Dayton, Ohio, 
has reviewed this book for us 
this month. Other book reviews 
are printed on the next page 
in our regular department of 
“Comment About Books.” 
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mits that, “War cannot be abolished 
without the payment of a great price. 
One of the elements of this cost is the 
willingness of Governments to refrain 
from using national armies, navies, and 
diplomatic influence to aid their citizens 
in gaining or maintaining eccnomic con- 
cessions or other financial advantages in 
foreign countries. War is likely to 
break out at any time so long as present 
practices in this regard are continued.” 
That this practice, so prolific of past 
wars, has now become an _ important 
issue in American national policy is 
clearly set forth. “Prior to 1918 the 
United States played a minor role in the 
struggle for territory, concessions, and 
markets. It was a debtor nation, the 
amount of foreign capital invested in 
America being far in excess of the 
amount of American capital invested 
abroad. 

“The World War, however, has 
changed all this. America is now the 
great creditor nation, international 
banker, and money lender, and is inex- 
tricably bound up with the economic and 
financial problems of the whole world.” 
Moreover, the so-called Chester conces- 
sion “is as orthodox a forward step in 
imperialism as could be conceived.” 


R. PAGE’S solution for the difficult 
matter of economic imperialism is 
that the peoples of the earth formulate a 
plan of international control of raw ma- 
terials not unlike the measures adopted 
by the Allies during the war. The mad 
scramble for the monopoly in raw ma- 
terials destroys all hope of permanent 
peace. Disarmament, the abolition of 
secret diplomacy, and the establishment 
of international processes of justice fa- 
miliarly known to us as the Program 
for the Outlawry of War, the World 
Court, and the League of Nations are 
dealt with in a masterly and comprehen- 
sive fashion. Of the League of Na- 
tions, Mr. Page quite frankly says four 
steps are imperative if the League is to 
function effectively: (1) The inclu- 
sion of all nations in its membership, 
with Germany and Russia assured an 
equal place with the Allied powers. (2) 
Less domination by the leaders of two 
or three great nations and an increasing 
degree of democratic control. (3) The 
outlawry of war and the demobilization 
of huge armies. (4) The willingness 
of the nations to strengthen greatly the 
powers of the League and to abide by 
its decisions. 
In the last chapter the very pertinent 
question, “What (Continued on page §2) 
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Books for Boys 
HE Free Library of Wilmington, 
Delaware, recenly compiled a list 
It was printed 
distributed 
“This is 


of books for boys. 
by the Rotary club and 
throughout the community. 
not a list of ought-to-be-read books,” 
the introduction says, “although there are 
many such in the list. Nor does it 
aim to be comprehensive. It simply 
names a few good, wholesome books that 
most boys enjoy reading.” 

The compilation is far above the aver 
age of such lists of books for boys, 
so we are going to give it in full, just 
as the Wilmington Rotary club sent it 
out: 

ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER Twain 
BARNABY LEE - - - - - - - Bennett 
A thrilling story of an encounter with pirates. 
Brack ARROW - - - - - - Stevenson 
Story of an outlaw band in England, by the 
author of ‘“‘Treasure Island” and “Kidnapped.” 
3LACK BuCCANEER - - - - - Meader 
Jeremy Swan is captured and escapes from a 

band of pirates. 

Bos, Son oF BATTLE - - - - - Ollivant 

One of the best dog stories ever written. 

Boys’ Kinc ArTHUR, edited by Sidney 

Lanier - - - - - - - - = Malory 

A story that never grows old, all about King 


Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, 
their tournaments and quests. 


Bays’ Lire oF MARK TWAIN - - - Paine 


Boys’ Lire or THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
- - - - - Hagedorn 


3oys’ Rie - - - - - - - Zollinger 
In the evil days of King John, a boy risks 
his life to save that of another and has 
numerous adventures on the broad highway 
to London town. 


BuFFALO BILL AND THE OVERLAND TRAIL 

- = = - = «= = «== ~ Sabin 
Good story of adventure during the days of 
the Overland trail. 


THE CALL OF THE WiLpD- - - - London 
Story of a wonderful dog of the Klondike coun 
try 

CAPTAINS CouRAGEOUS - - - -_ Kipling 
A spoiled rich boy falls overboard from an 
Atlantic liner, is picked up by fishermen 
bound for a season’s catch off the coast of 
Newfoundland, and is put to work. 


CASTAWAY ISLAND - - - - - Newberry 


Good modern shipwreck tale. 


HicH ADVENTURE - - - - - - - Hall 
Air fighting in France told by a member of 
the famous Lafayette Escadrille. 


High Benton - - - - - - -. Heyliger 
How a boy wanted to leave school but 
changed his mind. 

Jim Davis - - - - - - - Masefield 
A story of the Devonshire coast; smugglers. 
pursuits by land and battles by sea. 


JuncLteE Book - - - - - - - Kipling 
Short stories about Mowgli and the wolves 
and other beasts of the Indian jungle. 


cae. 4 2. =) == - - - Terhune 


LANCE OF KANANA - - (H. W.) French 


Kanana, the brave Bedouin boy, saves Arabia 
from her enemies. 


Last OF THE MOHICANS - - Cooper 


One of the best Indian stories. 


Lost INDIAN Macic - - - - - - Moon 
In this story of the Indians before the com- 

ing of the white man, the hero goes to the 
e 


tri of his enemies to discover the lost 
magic. 
THE MarK OF THE KNIFE - - - - Ernst 


Good football story with a mystery to be 
solved. 


MEN OF IRON - - - - - - = - Pyle 
A romance of the days when knights were 
bold. 


Merry ADVENTURES OF Ropin Hoop - Pyle 
Story of the outlaw band that roamed Sher- 
wood forest. 


THE MUTINEERS - - - Hawes 
A stirring tale of adventure. 

MysTerRIouS ISLAND - - - - - Verne 

ON THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS - Eaton 
Well-told stories of wild animals. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE - - - - - - Defoe 


Scott Burtan, ForEsteER - - - Cheyney 
After finishing a course in forestry at the 
University of Minnesota, Scott Burton has 
plenty of adventure in forest camp. 


SHASTA OF THE Wotves - - - - Baker 
Story of an Indian child, left to die in the 
forest, who is found and protected by a 
mother wolf. 


SoLpDIER RIGDALE- - - - - - - - Dix 
How he sailed in the Mayflower and how he 
served Miles Standish. 

Story oF A BAp Boy - - - - - Aldrich 


Mischievous adventures of Tom Bailey and 
his chums in a New England town. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS - - - - Dumas 
Adventures of the famous soldiers whose 
slogan was ‘‘All for one—one for all.” 


Topy “Syimm <= «== -- + =93 -:<) Ole 
A good circus story. 

Wi_p BroTHER - - - - - 
True story of a bear. 

WITH THE INDIANS IN THE Rockies Schultz 
The adventures of a white boy and an In- 
dian boy after their capture by hostile 
Indians, 


Underwood 


Talks for High School Boys: By John 
M. Holmes. Macmillan Company, New 
York City; 162 pages. 

The various Rotary club boys’ work 
committees as well as those Rotarians 
who are interested in the back-to-school 
movement and who have occasion to ad- 
dress high-school students, will be very 
much interested in a little volume writ- 
ten by John M. Holmes, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Greenville, South Caro- 
lina. The book consists of some thirty- 
three short talks on such subjects as 
“The Bent Twig,” “The Unknown 
Heroes of Everyday Life,” “How Much 
Is Your Word Worth?” “Girls,” “Men 
Wanted,” etc. The talks have all been 
tried out and after editing retried at high 
schools, chapel services, camp fires, Ro- 
tary boys’ meetings, or Hi-Y clubs. Each 
talk is based on a drawing or a concrete 
object for purposes of concentration as 
well as illustration. The illustrations 


which head each talk in the book were 
made by high-school boys of Greenville. 
Workers with boys will find here man 
suggestions and outlines that they can 
adapt and modify to their own use 


Woodrow Wilson’s Case for the League 
of Nations: Compiled with Mr. Wil- 
son’s approval by Hamilton Foley, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton 
New Jersey; 271 pages. 

In this compact little volume have been 
collected a few addresses and papers of 
Woodrow Wilson as they have ‘a bearing 
on the League of Nations. Whatever 
may be Mr. Wilson’s final niche in his- 
tory, we cannot escape the fact that 
whether the influence of the League of 
Nations has been great or small in shap- 
ing world affairs, the League and the 
policies formulated by Mr. Wilson have 
had a tremendous influence in compelling 
people all over the world, and particular) 
in the English-speaking world, to the 
giving of more thought to the problems 
of world relations, especially as_ they 
affect world peace. In this volume M: 
Foley has included full and comprehen 
sive statements by Mr. Wilson on “Th 
World War,” “The Treaty of Versailles,” 
“The League of Nations,” “America and 
World Problems,” and in the Appendices 
to the book have been added Mr. Wilson's 
address before the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, opening the discussion as to the 
League of Nations, and his address ex- 
plaining the covenant. Included in the 
volume is a complete list of the official 
advisers to Mr. Wilson in Paris; cable- 
grams are quoted from William H. Tait 
and Elihu Root suggesting changes 1 
the covenant; there is an interpretation 
of Article X; and the covenant of the 
League of Nations is printed in full. 


e 


Ulster in the X-Rays; By James Logan, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Arthur H. Stockwell, 
London, Eng.; 188 pages. 

This volume, recently issued by the 
Arthur H. Stockwell Company of Lon- 
don, presents a “review of the real 
Ulster, its people, pursuits, principles 
poetry, dialect, and humor.” Some o! the 


) 


nineteen chapters include “A Little Bit 0! 
History,” “The Ulsterman,” “The Bel- 
fast Man,” “Dublin v. Belfast,” “E: 1ca- 
tion,” “Religion,” “Facts and Figures, 
etc. These chapters will give an ide. 0! 
the scope of the volume and the aw‘0r 
has enlivened his pages with much ris! 

. 


wit. Probably one of the most inte-est- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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4 JERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
i self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


International Atmosphere 
Permeates Boys’ Parade 
ENTSIN, CHINA.—Some 900 boys 
‘ipated in the international parade 
h marked the culmination of “Father 
Son Week” in Tientsin. The parade, 
attracted considerable public in- 


terest, was reviewed by General Connor 


at [Exhibition Hall. When the 800 Chi- 


boys and 100 foreign boys entered 
were greeted by lively music sup- 
| by the Boys Band, the Scout Band, 
| the 15th Infantry Band. After the 


review, the fathers and sons went to in- 
spect the boys’ hobby exhibition, at which 


es were presented by General Connor. 
parade was preceded by a “tiffin,” at 
ich there were several worth-while 


speeches made by various parents and 


and which was also enlivened by 
me fine radio music. Other features 
the week’s celebration were special 
rmons in the churches and addresses 
the schools. The Rotary Club of 


(ientsin is much pleased with the success 


the celebration which it sponsored. 





Inauguration Speeches Delivered 
in Four Languages 

MILAN, ItaLy.—Centuries ago the Ital- 
ian missionaries started westward with 
their message. Now the message of Ro- 
tary goes eastward to complete the cycle. 
The charter meeting of the Milan Club, 
the first club in Italy, was truly cosmo- 
politan, and the inaugural speeches were 
delivered in four languages. The Milan 
charter membership represents some of 
the best brains in the city and it is the 
local opinion that this new club will 
succeed when it gets into its stride. At 
the charter meeting, Fred W. Teele rep- 
resented Rotary International, G. H. Roos 
the United States; F. L. Pitman and 
Arthur H. Barrett, England; C. Caran- 
dini, Spain; and Marcel Franck, France. 

After the lunch the party motored to 
the Caproni aeroplane works, where they 
observed the construction of huge three- 
engine aeroplanes, ordered by the Italian 
government. One of these planes piloted 
by a flying officer, illustrated its possibili- 
ties in a series of thrilling stunts. Inci- 











dentally, the son of the elder Caproni is 
a member of the Milan Rotary Club. He 
is one of the most representative and en- 
terprising business men of the younger 
generation of Italy. 

After a substantial tea, the Rotarians 
returned to Milan for the evening meei 
ing. The British and American consuls 
had accepted invitations to this meeting 
and all were pleased by the program. 

As a suitable finish to such a good day, 
the party witnessed the performance of 
“Aida” at the Scala Opera House. 


Offer Help in Fight 
Against Tuberculosis 

Er Paso, Texas.—It started with a 
letter from a Chicago Rotarian advising 
the El Paso club that a friend of his was 
obliged to go West in search of health 
and asking the El] Paso Rotarians to do 
what they could to encourage him in 
fight against the White 
EI 
a field for service. Then 1,057 letters 
in the 


Plague Then 


Paso Rotarians decided that here wa 


went out from El Paso to Rotary 
eastern and northern United States an 








\ clever arrangement of the tables gave a distinctive touch to the luncheon room of Lancaster, Ohio, Rotary which was appreciated by 


those who attended a recent “ladies night” meeting. 


The tables were arranged in the form of a Rotary wheel, the outer tables curved, 


aid the inner tables forming the spokes, each table outlined on the rim by blue candles in glass candlesticks. A large blue and gold 

Rotary wheel, skilfully illuminated, occupied one corner of the room, while diminutive wheels were etched on the small side-light 

shades. Colored balloons and palms were used to decorate the walls and the stage respectively. There were the usual good things 

and also, apparently, some peculiar ingredients in the chocolates and the ice-cream, which gave these delicacies an unusual flavor. 
Incidentally, it was noted that the stunt committee did not partake of these dishes. 
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nouncing that El Paso was willing and 
anxious to lend a hand in such cases. 

The answers are just beginning to 
come in. Already five cases have been 
reported—and five men who were making 
a lone stand have discovered a throng of 
allies. Undoubtedly there will be more— 
and still more—as Rotarians awaken to 
the possibilities of the idea. Often a lit- 
tle friendly encouragement is better than 
much medicine—and that is what the El 
Paso Rotarians are furnishing—that to- 
gether with such other help as they can 
provide. 

So if you know of anyone whom the 
doctors have ordered West—anyone who 
would be glad of a friendly hand while 
he is groping his way back to health— 
remember that El Paso Rotary is looking 
for the chance to serve. 


Sunshine Committee Makes 
Christmas Trees Grow 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—For a number of 
years, Indianapolis Rotarians have raised 
a goodly sum to bring cheer into the lives 
of children and have sought to discover 
such children as would otherwise remain 
unnoticed during the Christmas season. 
First the Sunshine Committee of the club 
found thirty children whose Christmas 
would be spent in the Detention Home 
connected with the Juvenile Court. A 
phonograph with records, a tree, and 
suitable presents, helped to give the Home 
ite first official Christmas. At the Deaf 
and Dumb School last year the committee 
found several children who could not go 
home for Christmas because they had no 
money for railroad fares. When that 
obstacle had been overcome the commit- 
tee discovered that the Family Welfare 
Society had 167 children placed out in 
homes—and saw that each of these chil- 
dren received a present. The Society 
also furnished a selected list of 100 chil- 
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These groups, 
taken after 9 p. m., 
show some of the 
eighty Christiania 
Rotarians and 
guests who en- 
joyed a fjord trip 
arranged by Ro- 
tarian Andersen. 
Rotarian Charles 
C. Eberhardt and 
Alban C, Snyder of 
the American con- 
sular service, were 
present. Fireworks, 
radio, and camp- 
fire fun kept the 
crowd happy. 


dren who were also remembered. The 
Public Health Association gave a list of 
100 children who had been given atten- 
tion by its nurses. Then came the colored 
children at the Flanner House, while at 
the County Infirmary 197 men enjoyed 
their first Christmas tree in the home. 
One Rotarian furnished a tree and pres- 
ents for the girls in the Florence Critten- 
don Home. Besides this, the coal rep- 
resentative in the club donated five tons 
of coal for the use of deserving families. 
Altogether the committee asked for $555 
and received the full amount. In addi- 
tion, there was an appropriation of $700 
for boys’ welfare work, which was chiefly 
used for the Orphans’ Home. 

Funny what a lot of things one can see 
in the sunlight—without dark glasses— 
isn’t it? 


Best Boy’s Week Ever Held 
in New Zealand 

AUCKLAND, N. Z.—Although a full re- 
port has not yet been received we under- 
stand that the Auckland club is happy 
over the great success of its Boy’s Week 
program. Special services in every 
church — regardless of its creed —ad- 
dresses by Rotarians and others delivered 
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Fred Teele, Special Commissioner for 
Rotary in Europe, is shown here 
standing beside the Rotary flag of the 
Christiania Club. Rotary clubs have 
recently been organized by Commis- 
sioner Teele at Toulouse and Lyon, 
France, and Milan, Italy. 





in more than 70 schools—fine publicity 
given by the local press—are indicated by 
the advance information as a few of the 
features of this program. New Zealand 
Rotary also sccved when Past President 
Alex Roberts was appointed Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand for the British 
Empire Exhibition, and he has already 
expressed his intention of visiting as 
many clubs as possible during his term 
of office. On top of that comes the news 
that Rotarian Denys Hoare has been 
appointed secretary for the Exhibition. 
In other words, Rotarians fill two out of 
three important posts for this Exhibition 
in spite of keen competition. 


Nurserymen Adopt 
a Code of Ethics 


Estevan, Sask.-—T. A. (Torge) Tor- 
geson, president of the Estevan 5Sas- 
katchewan Rotary Club and also presi- 
dent of the Northern Retail Nursery- 
men’s Association comprising all the 
chief nurseries of Minnesota, Iowa, W's- 
consin, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Western Canada, in his presidential 
dress at their convention held in St. P ul 
in December, stressed the importance 0! 
the adoption of a code of ethics. T 1s 
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lowed by the passing of a resolu- 
thered by Rotarian D. N. Mitchel 
itonna, Minn., and Rotarian Er- 
illborn of Valley City, N. D. An 
ve committee, under the chair- 
p of Rotarian E. M. Sherman of 
s City, Ia., prepared a code of eth- 
ng the Rotary Code as a model, 
is was unanimously adopted when 
nted to the convention. ; 
vernor Davidson says: “This is in- 
ting evidence of the fact that in 
cally every trade association there 
sufficient number of Rotarians to 
about the adoption of a code of 
s if the association does not already 
ss one. If Rotarians attending these 


nyentions will only organize for this 
ose there will be no difficulty in ac- 
plishing this very worthy task.” 


Celebrate Holidays By 
Raising $50,000 for Charity 


De 


CdS 


ss ANGELES, CaL.—The local club on 


. 14th decided to celebrate the holiday 


on by properly equipping its charity 


fund. At present, the club is concen- 
trating its activity upon the Community 
settlement house, which has a boys’ gym- 


nasium 
Settlement House clinic an 


65 


rgical 


ine 
surg 


in connection with it. At the 
average of 
persons receive expert medical and 
treatment each month. The 


house is located in an industrial section 
where people of many nationalities are 
crowded together. 

Within a few minutes the club mem- 
bers subscribed $46,000 and as responses 
were received from those who were not 








William Lowrie Sleigh, D. L., J. P., the new 
! Provost of Edinburgh, Scotland, was 
third president of Edinburgh Rotary and 


wa 


ing 


Ing 
wh 


bant 
Was 


sh 
T; 
wa 
Dy 
hig 


prominent in the club’s war work dur- 
1914-15. He was chairman of a recruit- 
committee organized by the Rotary Club 
h raised and completely equipped a 
im battalion, the 17th Royal Scots. He 
elected a Town Councillor in 1915 and 
ly afterwards became Convener of the 
iways Committee. Two years ago he 
made a Bailie or Alderman and last 
mber was unanimously elected to the 
st office that the municipality of Edin- 
burgh can bestow. 
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Each of these men has been in turn the governor of what is now the Eleventh District of 
Rotary. This picture was taken at the district conference held at Davenport, Iowa, last 
spring, when for the first time at a conference of this district all past governors were pres- 
ent. They are, standing, left to right: Amos E. Ayres, Sioux Falls, S$. D.; William Coppock, 
Council Bluffs, Ia., former director of Rotary International (recently deceased) ; and Fred 


L. Northey, Waterloo, Ia. 


Sitting, left to right: Orville J. Fee, Lincoln, Nebr., Charles 


Strader, Lincoln, Nebr.; Luther A. Brewer, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; John O. Knutson, Sioux City, 
Ia.; and Paul Rankin, formerly of Dubuque, Ia., but now of Chicago where he is first 
assistant secretary at Rotary International Headquarters. 


at the meeting the total reached over 
$50,000. Approximately 230 members at 
the meeting subscribed $200 each. As the 
club already had approximately $28,000 
in Settlement House property investment 
and interest bearing bonds, it starts the 
new year with very close to $80,000. In 
addition, $500 was subscribed at the meet- 
ing on the 14th, besides a truck load of 
clothing, candy, fruit, etc., all of which 
went to the Settlement House Christmas 
celebration. Over 700 stockings, each 
containing just what was hoped for, were 
given to as many children. It was the 
merriest Christmas Los Angeles Rotary 
and the Settlement House ever enjoyed. 


“How Far That Little Candle 
Throws Its Beams” 


Saputpa, Oxra.—On Dec. 3lst the 
local club celebrated its sixth anniversary. 
Some 200 Rotarians, their wives and fa- 
milies gathered for the chicken dinner 
and special program. Six Rotarians gave 
addresses while the room was enshrouded 
in darkness, said to represent the dark- 
in which the town existed until a 
spirit had been awakened. Each 
man chronicled the history of a certain 
year and as he finished his talk he lit a 
candle, emblematic of the light brought 
by the spirit of service. Also at the 
close of each talk the club joined in the 
singing of a song which had been the 
feature song of that particular year— 


ness 
new 


and Sapulpa Rotarians are known 
throughout the Seventeenth District as a 
singing club. A large birthday cake with 
six candles on its top was presented to the 


club president. 


A Footnote to 
“The Christmas Carol” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. \ check 
000, the contribution of the Was 
club to the Children’s hospital, 
was presented to Dr. S. S. Adams, secre- 
tary of the hospital board by Arthur D. 
Marks at The 


amount represented the ( 


lngton 


Rotary 


a recent Rotary luncheon 


pres 


hristmas | 
ent of the Rotary club to the children of 
the capital. President Marks stated that 
it was the intention of the club to donate 
a similar or larger amount to other local 
causes in future years. 
This “Ladies’ Night” Program 
Was Different 
VINELAND, N. J. 


_ ‘ ~ : 
The local Rotarians 


gave a real surprise party during the 
holiday season. The club had the regu 
lar dinner and then formally received 


These 
t to twelve 


had lost 


Santa Claus and about 50 “ladies. 
“ladies” were little girls, eig 
year old, the majority of whom | 
had lost both father 


1 
} 


one parent; a few 
and mother. Each 
lifted into the lap of some Rotarian, and 
what between ice cream, cake, songs, and 
laughter it was a merry scene. Then the 


promptly 


girl was 
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The Rutland, Vt., Rotary Club brought the year 1923 to 
a successful conclusion at a final meeting held on the 
last day of the year. The program, arranged by Carl B. 
Kinsman, chairman of the entertainment committee was 
announced by an artistic blue print entitled, “Through 
Rotary Windows of 1924” and contained the list of five- 
minute speakers, including Wallace Nichols who dis- 
cussed Business; Howard Hindley who spoke on Poli- 
tics; Henry Carpenter, who talked of Finance; the Revs. 
Arthur Griffin and Morgan Ashley (the 
Twins”) who had something to say about Religion; and 
Past-President Lew Olney who made some remarks on 
Rotary. The curtain of 1923 fell with the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne” and “America.” 


children were led downstairs where they 
found a big Christmas tree, a whole 
wagon load of neatly dressed dolls, and 
other things appropriate to such a party. 
Everybody got a present—only those 
which the Rotarians received were spe- 
cially selected in accordance with the 
character of the recipient—and were in- 
tended to develop that character or 
change it very considerably as seemed 
best. It was a real party, and all those 
who participated are looking forward to 
another. 


Canadian Club 
Has Busy Year 

LETHBRIDGE, ALta.— The _ principal 
summer activity of the local club was the 
boys’ camp conducted at Lea Lake, ninety 
miles west of the city. The boys were 
motored out in two divisions, junior and 
senior. Each of these groups of under- 
privileged boys enjoyed ten days of prop- 
erly supervised camp life amid ideal sur- 
roundings. 

The fall activities centered around a 
minstrel show held November 19th and 
20th. Rehearsals commenced in Septem- 
ber and the committee worked untiringly. 
Its efforts were crowned with success, 





“Heavenly 
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as the net receipts were 
$1,800, which was turned 
into the Community Fund. 
Besides the benefit to the 
fund there was a reflex 
benefit enjoyed by all those 
who participated in the 
show. 

In December the club vis- 
ited practically every house 
in the city collecting cloth- 
ing, shoes, toys, etc., for the 
Nursing Mission and simi- 
lar charities. 


Exchange of Programs 
Benefits Both Clubs 

CrarKspurG, W. Va.— 
Clarksburg Rotarians are 
still enthusiastic over the 
reception accorded their 
delegates by the Charleston 
club on the occasion of an 
exchange of programs with 
the capital city. Rotar- 
ians. Incidentally the 
Clarksburg delegation wit- 
nessed the football game be- 
tween West Virginia and 
Washington and Lee Uni- 
versities ere they returned 
home. 

The Clarksburg delegates 
were met by Charleston Ro- 
tarians and were driven out 
to the Kanawha hotel for 
breakfast as a preliminary 
to a sight-seeing tour. The 
club program was put on at 
the hotel with the largest 
attendance ever recorded by 
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the Charleston club. After the lunch. 
eon there were several good addresses. 
Then the visitors were taken throug’) ty, 
big industrial plants and were later the 
guests at a fraternal dance. Next day 
they went to the football game—one 0; 
the best of the season. On the retyurp 
trip the delegates found that their specia| 
Pullman bearing the Rotary and Clarks. 
burg banners attracted just as mucl at- 
tention as it had on the way out. The 
program put on by the visitors was jn 
exchange for one put on in Clarksburg 
by a delegation from Charleston. Both 
meetings were highly successful and 
similar exchanges are being arranged 
with other clubs in the state. 


Cuban Club Wins Contest: 
Holds Nine 100 Per Cent Meetings 
FuLtton, Mo—A cable from Cuba 
brought Fulton Rotary the tidings of de- 
feat in its attendance contest with Cai 
barien. The Cuban club which had never 
before held a 100 per cent meeting was 
so enthusiastic over the contest that it 
held nine of them in a row! Fulton was 
not far behind—but that record took some 
beating. By the expressed wish of the 
Cuban club the trophy of victory will be 
an American flag which Fulton Rotary 
has forwarded together with a message 
of greeting and appreciation. 


Any More Hats 
in This Ring 

MepicinE Hat, Atta.—The local club 
with forty-seven members has perhaps 
made a record for a club in a town ot 
only ten thousand population. The gross 
receipts of a carnival which Medicine 
Hat Rotary recently staged exceeded 
$10,500 and the net receipts amounted to 








The Rotary Club of Porterville, Cal., felt that it would like to send to Ostend some lili! 


o 


token of its joy at the formetion of the first Rotary Club in Belgium. At the suggestion 
of President Ralph Walbridge this mark of friendship took the form of a handsome gave! 
and base manufactured from California redwood and having a silver band with a suita’ le 


inscription. This gift, it is hoped, will serve to remind Rotarians of both countries t 
the Old World and the New have many ideals in common which Rotary may prom: 
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me 25,500 for their Service Fund. 


Si 


\Vhile the carnival ran for three nights 
‘ ope ated for a total of only ten hours, 
conse ently ‘the receipts were over 


31,00 per hour. This is an average of 
$] for every man, woman, and child in 
the n. The club holds the District 
Four record for this sort of work. 


4 Little Problem : 
Involving Compound Interest 

Owen Sounp, Ont.—Recently the 
ub sent $100 to the daughter of 
4 member, asking her to use it for the 
ben of the Japanese earthquake suf- 
fers in Tokyo wkere she was then resid- 
ing. Shortly afterwards the club received 
the following letter which is self-explan- 


Sirs: 
\Vhen I received my father’s letter containing 
y generous check for $100 I was very much 
leased but little did I think that it would accom- 
lish anything more than relief work, but it has 
eal mission service, too. 


lust when I received your check we were en- 

a visit from Miss Mariya, national secre- 

f the W. C. T. U., and a prominent Japa- 

se woman. She had told us that the greatest 

ed in Tokyo was “futon” (Japanese word ap- 

lied either to the mattress they spread on the 

floor, or to the quilts they use for covers) and we 

vere quite anxious to make them but we lacked 

eat wherewithal, money, though we had 

ple f faith and willingness. Perhaps that is 

what. counts—for right at this time your check 
ame and we had 200 yen with which to start. 


But the Christian women felt that all the 


women in Akita ought to have an opportunity to 
help, so they called a union meeting of all the 
women’s organizations in the city. Here they 


raised 1,000 yen thus enabling them to buy mate- 
ls and make 1,000 futon and send them. 


‘Perhaps you at home don’t realize the signifi- 
ance of this—but it is surely a milestone in our 
story here in Akita. For the first time all the 
women’s organizations have met together and that 
the invitation if a Christian organization, which 
| arrange it because of a gift from the Rotary 
Club in Owen Sound. Your gift of 200 yen not 
provided 200 futon but it was the leaven 
vhereby the whole 1,000 futon were raised. 


‘Later I received the check for $25. This I 
nt to the school where I lived in Tokyo. The 
| is planning a Christmas program for the 
ferers and your 50 yen together with their own 
fferings will surely go a long way towards that 


If the Rotary Club’s motto is “Service” as I 
e it is, your club has surely lived up to the 
highest meaning of that word.” 


Hear Six Candidates 
and “Endorse” Seventh 
YOUNGSTOWN, Onio.—The six candi- 

dates for the mayoralty were given an 
opportunity to present their respective 
claims at a recent meeting of Youngs- 
town Rotary. Two of the six candidates 
are Rotarians and one is a past-presi- 
dent of the local club. When each can- 
didate had been given eight minutes in 
which to outline his policies, the present 
club president announced that although 
Rotary is non-sectarian he thought that 
this time the club could conscientiously 
endorse a candidate. At this time a nurse 
brought in a little crippled girl who is 
the ward of Youngstown Rotary, and as 
Rotary’s “candidate” she received a most 
enthusiastic reception. 
Present Scouts With 
Fifiy-Seven Acre Camp Site 

XINGTON, Ky.—The local club 
rovght an important project to comple- 
ion when, after three years’ work, it 

nted a 57 acre camp and lodge to 
Scouts of the vicinity. The 
rec nmendation for the site was made in 


the Boy 
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April. Within 30 minutes after the re- 
port was made the members had sub- 
scribed the necessary $5,700 and the site 
was purchased the following day. As 
there was no fund for the improvement 
of the property, twelve Rotarians ad- 
vanced the money and the rustic lodge 
was completed by the middle of July. 
The lodge building contains a 28 by 40 
foot dining room, a 15 by 16 foot kitchen, 
and a veranda 10 by 40 feet which serves 
as a sleeping porch when the scouts are 
not in their tents. The ground is ideal 
for a camp. There is plenty of standing 
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timber for exploration, half a mile of 
river front for swimming, and there are 
two springs to furnish pure water. A 
level field of some acres is used for the 


baseball diamonds, tennis courts, and 
other aids to sport. 
Practically every scout troop in the 


city spent two weeks at the camp during 
the summer. The boys worked tirelessly 
to put the property in shape, and have 
worked out a program of improvements 
which will keep them busy for several 
years. Roads, and fences are to be built, 


and the Scouts take great interest in 











were opened in the Statler hotel. 


ing this sum was $35,000. 


You should read our bulletin, 


Metropolitan Tower 
NEW YORK 





THE MONEY 


to complete building this magnificent Masonic temple was raised 
by Ward, Wells, Dreshman and Gates. 

On March 20, campaign offices for the St. 
They were closed May 
$1,319,275 raised and more pouring in, until the total for the 
campaign reached more than $1,400,000. 


During 1923, $25,000,000 was raised by this Firm for 75 institutions, including 
Hospitals, Colleges and Universities, Community Chests, Y. M. C 
C. A.’s, Churches, Fraternal and Benevolent institutions. 


We want to serve you in raising funds for the particular institution you may be 
helping to finance, or whose future welfare depends upon proper financing 


“Financing Social Progress.” 


WARD, WELLS, DRESHMAN AND GATES 


No connection with *‘Ward Systems” 


Louis Masonic temple 


10, with 


The total cost of secur- 
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Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 


or any firm using name ‘‘Ward 
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identifying all the flora and fauna, and 
have secured many interesting specimens 
for the camp collections. A motor boat, 
purchased for the camp by the Rotarians, 
solved the problem of transporting sup- 
plies and visitors to the camp. 

The formal presentation took place at 
the club’s regular meeting on Dec. 13th 
and an interesting conclusion to the pro- 
gram was a model Scout meeting staged 
by two patrols under the direction of 
three Rotarians who are also members 
of the Scout Council. Several sons of 
Rotarians participated in this meeting 
which was witnessed by a large attend- 
ance including Scout executives and city 
officials. 


“And Hold the Faithful Mirror 
Up to Man” 

Pror1A, ILtt.— Two entertainments 
given by the talent of the local club 
proved well worth the trouble expended 
on them. On the Friday before Christ- 
mas the ‘club presented a seasonable one- 
act sketch entitled “The Carpenter’s 
Saw.” The theme of this sketch is that 
any man’s job may be glorified into a 
great opportunity if it is tackled in the 
right spirit. The carpenter, after per- 
forming various repair jobs for the chil- 
dren of his community becomes infected 
with the Christmas spirit. The sketch 
ended by “Peoria’s Official Santa Claus” 
giving musical selections on the carpen- 
ter’s saw. About a dozen children were 
included in the cast of this play- 
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made the time pass so easily. Union 
City had held seventeen 100 percent 
meetings out of a possible eighteen, 
while Mitchell came a close second with 
sixteen 100 percent meetings out of a 
possible eighteen. 


Fifty College Students 
Entertained at Dinner 

OKMULGEE, OxL_a.—More than _ two- 
score college boys representing half as 
many schools were guests of the local 
Rotary club during the vacation period. 
The annual dinner given the club for 
college students home for the holidays 
is an event anticipated by both hosts and 
guests—and this last one will lend even 
keener anticipation to the next. Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma students declared 
a truce from the rivalries of the gridiron 
and the rostrum while they exchanged 
merry jests and information of their re- 
spective schools. A well balanced pro- 
gram of speeches, music, and stunts in 
which both students and Rotarians par- 
ticipated was enthusiastically received. 


Calliope’s Call Shrills 
Across the Years 

SANTA Marta, Cat.—Some of the local 
Rotarians say that it was just an excuse 
—that Rotarian Coblentz wanted to go to 
the circus himself and so started this 
circus party for sixty youngsters as an 
excuse! Anyhow, they went—sixty kids 
and a dozen or so Rotarians. They pinned 
a guest’s badge on each youngster and 
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then told the kids to take hold of a long 
rope. They were still hanging on when 
they reached the “big top,” despite the 
press of the crowd. Popcorn, peanuts. 
and all the other things that go with 
circuses were properly enjoyed and there 
was but one argument heard during the 
evening. That started when the Ro. 
tarians tried to decide which was the most 
charming performer! 


Have You a Son 
at Cornell? 

IrHaca, N. Y.—The following extract 
from a letter from Fred B. Howe, presi- 
dent of Ithaca Rotary Club, will interest 
Rotarians whose boys are attending Cor- 
nell University: 

“Ithaca is the seat of Cornell Univer- 
sity, which draws its students from every 
state in the Union. Among these students 
are doubtless the sons of Rotarians, young 
men whom, as temporary residents of 
Ithaca, the Rotary Club wishes to meet, 
if need be, to help. From acquaintance 
and from the closer intimacy and friend- 
ship which may ensue, we feel that there 
may come something of value to the club 
and the city and to these boys away 
from home. 

“T request therefore that every Rotar- 
ian who has a son at Cornell send me 
his name and his Ithaca address. Our 
club or its committees may then commu- 
nicate with the sons in the name both 
of the fathers and of the club, and thus 
bring about a meeting with cordial 
welcome on one side and we trust 





let, which was dramatized by Mrs. 
George Arthur Clark from the 
original story by Chi Gamble. The 
following week the Peoria Rotar- 
ians presented “Slevin’s Follies of 
1923,” a skit in which the Fish- 
hook Rotary Club” held a meeting 
to celebrate the dedication of a new 
hard road. Various local and na- 
tional politicians were burlesqued 
—and several of the audience were 
able to enjoy a hearty laugh at 
their own expense. Special music 
by the club quartet added to the joy 
of the program. Wives of the Ro- 
tarians were special guests at both 
of these meetings. 


“Attendance Will Please 
Come to Order” 

MiTcHeELt, Inp.—After a close 
attendance contest the Mitchell Ro- 
tarians gracefully accepted their 
defeat by Union City and sent a 
delegation to present the prize to 
the victors. The handsome gavel 
and its case which were the prizes, 
were manufactured from an old 
walnut log by one of the Mitchell 
Rotarians. The Mitchell delegates 
traveled 200 miles by auto to make 
the presentation and all thoroughly 
enjoyed the chicken dinner which 
awaited them. Visiting Rotarians 


from Winchester and Greenville 
added something to the program of 
songs, speeches, and stunts which 


Robinson A. McBowell— 





for twenty-five years. 


ternational, and 
the Kansas City Convention. 
mittees on Constitution and By-Laws, War Service, and 
other Rotary interests he was always ready with wise 
Keenly interested in both Ro- 
tary and his profession he sought to further the inter- 
ests of both by promoting a Lawvers’ Section in Rotary, 
and was elected chairman of the governing committee of 
this Section. 
Each Rotary Convention found “Bob” and his charm- 
ing wife greeting old friends and attracting new ones. 
A lifetime of service such as he gave might well teach 
us to appreciate the saying of Simonides: 
death to falter, not to die.” 
Photo by Rotarian John T. Berry, Louisville, Ky. 


counsel or swift action. 


In Memoriam 


mustered out when 
McDowell passed on. 


members. 


Died December 12, 1923 


NOTHER one of the “old 
guard” of raag ocx 
oO ? 

Heart 

failure occurring while 

was passing through Chicago 
on a business trip separated 
him from his very large circle 
of friends, and deprived Ro- 
tary of one of its most useful 


“Bob” was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., fifty-two years ago, 
and spent all his life in that 
city. He was an honor gradu- 
ate of the University of Louisville and had practised law 
Always active in civic and social 
work as well as in his chosen profession he was elected 
to office in the Kentucky State Bar Association, the 
Louisville Commercial Club, and the Y. M. C. A. He 
served on the Board of Aldermen and took an active 
interest in church and school affairs. 

In Rotary he was successively President of his club, 
Governor of his District, Vice-President of Rotary In- 
became a candidate for President at 
As a member of the com- 


“We count it 


with easier approach on the other 

This letter typifies a practice 
which is becoming more and more 
common among the Rotary clubs 
of college towns, and which offers 
special opportunities for service. 


he Fifteen Cents 
a Week 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Members of the 
Albany Rotary Club paid eighty- 
five cents for their weekly lunch- 
eons. Almost always a dollar bill 
was tendered in payment and the 
fifteen cents went back into the 
pocket. On May 18th, 1923, the 
club voted to make the price of 
the luncheon tickets one dollar, 
with the understanding that the ho- 
tel cashier pay back to the club 
treasurer fifteen cents on each 
ticket, the sum rebated to be added 
to the Rotary Service Fund and 
crippled children to have first con- 
sideration in its allotment. 


Fifteen cents is a small item— 
the price of one cigar—but in 
twenty-six weeks the sum of 
$628.75 was added to the Service 
Fund and a still larger amount 
will be realized during the second 
half of the year. The money is 
being spent for the care of quite 4 
number of crippled children ar! a 
dental clinic established at the 


West End Health Center in the 
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\niversity work as well. 
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name of the Rotary Club is giving a good 
of itself. And all for fifteen 


accou 


cents 


Now Who Will Present 
“The Rivals?” 

BristoL, ENGLAND.—Yanay Altsheler, 
, Lexington, Ky., Rotarian, sends us the 
“Manchester Guardian” for December 
‘1st. which contains the following inter- 
sting account of an activity of Bristol 


B 1. has just taken a lively hand in the 
providing really exciting theatrical fare 
citizens. The Rotarians of that city seem 
been at the bottom of the admirable con- 
They have caught hold of the notion 

ristol, like Birmingham, Dublin, Liverpool, 
few other cities—like Manchester, too, once 

. time,—can have a theatre fit to be some- 

1f a Mecca for playgoers. They have got 


together the people most interested. The Corpora- 
tion has provided a building, and the venture is 
launched this week—the first of a thirteen weeks’ 
season of repertory which the Rotarians proudly 


they will cause to be played in Bristol de- 
e pantomimes and plum-puddings and all the 
ther counter-attractions the Christmas season of- 
t The promoters disclaim any pretence at “‘up- 
f There is, they assure their patrons, not a 
high or even a partially elevated brow amongst 
ther They are out simply fcr good fun, and they 
look for it in the quarters where it can most 
easily be found. GatswortHy, Mine, St. JoHN 
Ervine, Sutro, and R. C. Carton are among the 
playwrights they affect. Anything good of its 
sort, from Mr. Bricuouse’s “Hobson’s Choice” to 
Insen’s “Pillars of Society,’ is grist for the mill. 
\lready the Bristol Little Theatre, which holds 
00, is briskly booked in advance, and we may 
hope to see its activities extended. It is 
gh time that the hard and excellent work done 

repertory companies in the towns lucky enough 

have them were linked by some plan which 
would lessen the hard grind of constant rehearsal 
by a system of exchange—that would give Bir- 
ham, for instance, a chance to see what 
rpool makes of “Androcles and the Lion.” 
would send all these spirited folk on circuit 
cheer us. That, of course. is a big enterprise, 
and only the central council of the Rotarians (if 
th have one) could be expected to tackle it. 
Meanwhile. restricting ourselves to minor benefits, 
ve may fairly ask. Have we no Rotarians in 
Manchester who will be lashed into a _ proper 
frenzy by finding themselves thus outdone by their 
hren in Bristol? 





“There’s a Silver Lining 

Through the Dark Clouds Shining—” 
Trenton, Mo.—It was quite a big 

dark cloud—big enough in fact to over- 

shadow even the confidence of youth. He 

come to Columbia with such high 
pes of an education—and with only 


enough money to pay his entrance fee 
and buy text books. 


But, he thought, 
re was always work for the fellow 
who wanted to earn his way. 
Only the work was not so easy to find 
true, there were odd jobs but they 
uld not pay for his room and three 
In fact, he was almost 


ready to quit and go back home when 


eard of the job in the eating place. 


"rue, it meant getting up at 4:45 so that 


uld do three hours work before his 
lock class—but then there was the 
ice to go to school. So he got up— 


and all together he did about six hours’ 


a day and carried fifteen hours of 
It was a bit 
ious, but then— Of course it 
have been mighty nice to have 


gone home for Thanksgiving, but he 


the money—so he stayed in town 


vorked. 


| through it all there was the fear 
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“It’s the best cigarette 


I ever smoked — 
bar none!” 
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CIGARETTES 








FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS 


The Rotary Business Man who desires to ex-| 
hibit a number of small articles in a show window 
should use 
e Glass Head. 
Moore Push-Pins cei Poinis 
10c packets. Sold everywhere. In Canada I 5c. 






Rotary Club Attendance Charts mailed for 4cinstamps.§ 





MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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U. S, Flags—aAll Sizes—Qualities and prices. 
Badges and Banners 
Send for catalogue 
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222 W. Madison St. Chicago, U. S. A. 




















Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 


Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $400 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Criise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA — July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco s Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 
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A 
VALENTINE 
of Flowers, 


HER 
Heart’s Desire 


“ 





Sr. VALENTINE’S Day 
February 14th 


Your Rotary Florist will deliver 
your order to distant points with- 
in a few hours through the Flor- 
ist’s Telegraph Delivery Service. 


Associated 
Rotary Florists 























Talk 


privately 
at your 


desk. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a voice 
silencer which gives— 

Voice Privacy— people sitting 
beside you cannot overhear a 
word you say. 

Office Quiet—the voice does 
not escape into the room to dis- 
turb other workers. 

Clear Transmission — outside 





noises are excluded from the 
transmitter, giving a quiet, clear 
wire. 

Not a permanent attachment. 


Used and endorsed by banks and 
business houses here and abroad. 


Hush -A-Phone Corp. 
19 Madison Ave. New York City 
Use This Coupon 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
Room 1301, 19 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please mail me booklet, “How to make your tele- 
phone as private as a booth.” 


N ame 





Street 


City State 
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that he wouldn't be able to make enough 
to start another semester—that although 
he had made good grades he would have 
to take time out to earn some tuition 
money. It worried him—when he had 
time to be worried—then— 

Well, then the Rotary Club of Trenton, 
Mo., heard about that boy—and a $50 
scholarship was promptly provided—and 
that boy is working harder than ever 
because somebody has shown their faith 
in him, 


Every Man, His Own 
Escalator 


Jort1n, Mo.—The local Rotarians char- 
tered a special four-coach train to con- 
vey themselves, fellow-members from 
neighboring towns, and a 35-piece band, 
to Eureka Springs, Ark., for the meeting 
at which District Governor Ralph Talbot 
presented the charter. 


Rotarian Martin Brotherson, owner of 
WHAH broadcasting station of Joplin, 
put on a special program each half-hour 
during the trip down and for part of the 
return trip. He installed a high-powered 
receiving set on the train for the enter- 
tainment of the traveling Rotarians and 
their guests. 

Two hundred and ten guests were 
seated at the banquet, which was held on 
the roof of the Basin Park Hotel. The 
hotel is unique, it is an eight-story struc- 
ture and each story has a ground en- 
trance. Yes, it’s true—you see the hotel 
is built in a hollow in a hill and all you 
have to do is climb the hill until you 
strike the proper floor level ! 


Classification Clubs Unite in Work 
for Crippled Children 

Kent, On10.—One of the best clinics 
for crippled children held in this section 
was arranged through the cooperation of 
the Kiwanians of Ravenna, a group of 
local physicians, various volunteer work- 
ers, and the Kent Rotary Club. The 
clinic was held at the new Roosevelt 
High School which has excellent equip- 
ment for such work. While the 51 chil- 
dren were awaiting examination they 
were entertained by moving pictures 
shown in the high-school auditorium; 
also a fine dinner was prepared in the 
school cafeteria for the patients, their 
parents, and the workers. Dr. W. S. 
Hoyt, of Akron, and Dr. Hyde, of 
Springfield Lake, both specialists, con- 
ducted the clinic. They were assisted by 
Mrs. R. Reeder, a nurse sent from Co- 
lumbus to represent the State Child Wel- 
fare Association; and by Dr. R. D. Wor- 
den of Ravenna, who was present all day 
with two assistants; and by a number of 
local physicians and their wives who en- 


“How Could He Fail?” 
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deavored to secure a life history of each 
case for use in follow-up work. Edgar 
F, Allen, of Elyria, president of the Na. 
tional Society for Crippled children, was 
present. He stated that this was one of 
the best planned clinics he had yet seen, 

A considerable portion of the children 
were given hope of a cure. 


Farm Boy’s Work 
Wins Recognition 

SeLtmMA, Ata.—Local Rotarians ar. 
ranged a fitting climax to their year’s 
program of Farm Boy’s Work when cash 
prizes totaling $500 were distributed to 
the winners in a spirited contest con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Rotary 
Club and Rotarian John Blake, county 
demonstration agent. Eighteen boys 
shared in the prizes which were awarded 
the first, second, and third best in the 
following classifications: pig club, poul- 
try, beef calves, dairy calves, and the 
best acres in corn, cotton, and potatoes, 
respectively. The winners and_ their 
fathers were entertained at the regular 
luncheon when the awards were made 
amid general enthusiasm. 

For the current year, the scope of the 
club’s work along these lines will be en- 
larged and the rewards will be supple- 
mented by many private donations. In 
the three years which have elapsed since 
Selma Rotary started its endeavor to 
stimulate interest in agriculture and keep 
the boys on the farm, many inquiries 
regarding the conditions of these friendly 
competitions have been answered by the 
club secretary. 


Wonder If They Found 
Pearls of Wisdom? 

Waynessoro, Pa.—The local club held 
its annual oyster roast at the Leland 
Hotel on Jan. 8th. We understand that 
this is the mid-winter frolic of the club, 
and that it always draws a large attend- 
ance. Among other things the meeting 
notice says: “Do not forget the time and 
place and come without your supper.” 


College Boys and Farmers Guests 
at Two Successful Meetings 

GALEsBURG, Itt.—In November, the 
local club entertained thirty students of 
Knox and Lombard Colleges whose 
fathers are Rotarians in their home 
towns. The young men and women were 
given a real Rotary welcome and were 
told “What It Means to Be the Son or 
Daughter of a Rotarian.” They were 
also assured of the cooperation of Gales: 
burg Rotary whenever any assistance 
should be needed. 

On Dec. 6th, the Galesburg Rotarians 
entertained 200 farmer friends at the 
fifth annual Community Night 


we often hear asked of some business 


man of sterling character and seemingly with above-the-average 
business sagacity, who suddenly goes into bankruptcy. Some- 


where there is a reason. 
ingredient.” 


Harry Botsford calls it the “missing 


Read his article in the March number—“The 
Missing Ingredient.” 
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service 


well-planned and 





complete rip—retur 
—constitutes a consu 


CRUISE—TOUR to the MEDITERRANEAN, A. 
most attractive, as to points visited—as to time / 
required—as to expense involved. 

Full information on request. Apply promptly. 


CUNARD ant ANCHOR 
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STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies = 











READ 


“From Anarchy to Reason”’ 
By 
JAMES B. HORN 


Mr. Horn has been thru the fires of Radicalism 
in both Russia and the United States. Not long since 
he preached this form of Socialism in nearly every 
state in the Union. He, however, a few years ago 
saw the light and is now a staunch advocate of 
\mericanization and Democracy; also an American 
citizen. His addresses appeal both to the heart and 
the intellect. The substance of them is in his human- 
interest booklet which he wrote to open the eyes of 
the worker or even the better paid man, be he clerk 
r banker. 

Mr. Horn is at liberty to talk before Rotary Clubs 

any section of the United States if his expenses 

e paid from and to Philadelphia. He is an excel- 
lent speaker and is recommended by several large 

istern Clubs. 


His booklet, which should be in the hands of every 
irker in this country, whether radically inclined or 
t, sells for 15c per copy, less 10% in 5000 lots, 
s 20% in 10,000 lots. Sample copies sent on receipt 
20c in stamps. 





lor further information apply to 


ARNOTT R. BROOM 
2nd and Clearfield Streets Philadelphia, Penna 
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Direct by mail from 
ARMAND 


sneak: 


This Week-End Package is only 25c. 
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O that women everywhere may learn to enjoy 
Armand toiletries at slight expense — we 
offer you this Week-End Package contain- 

ing eight of the Armand aids and including the 
Creed of Beauty for the small sum of 25c. Send for 
yours today. 

We know that women who once try Armand Cold 
Cream Powder won't use any other kind. Obviously 
national advertising of the Week-End Package means 
increased business for retailers. The Armand mer- 
chandising policy gives a square deal on every side. 

Carl Weeks, President 


Armand—Des Moines Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas 
Ontario, Canada 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 
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Making Shirts to Measure is a Highly 
Specialized Business with us and our 
Exceptional Facilities, Expert Fitting, 
and Finest Shirting Materials afford 
many advantages in Unusual Quality. 
Shirts to Measure, $8.00 upward. 


Illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


s%. Sulka & Company 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 
Sl2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PARIS, 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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No. 1525. Special Representative: 
Will N. Offutt of 
president. Porter H. 
retary, Kean Ashurst. 
Staples, Minnesota. Club No. 1526. 
Special Representative: Chris N. Erick- 
son of Brainerd; president, Perry At- 
wood; secretary, George W. Beckett. 


Trenton, Tennessee. Club No. 1527. 
Special Representative: G. S. Lannom, 
Jr. of Tullahoma; president, George N. 
Choate; secretary, Charles E. Smith. 


Santa Paula, California. Club No. 1528. 
Special Representative: Lewis P. Hatha- 
way of Ventura; president, L. Britton 
Bowker; secretary, Douglas G. McPhee. 


Flemington, New Jersey. Club No. 
1529. Special Representative; Charles K. 
Armstrong of Newark; president, Wm. 
J. Case; secretary, James E. Farmer, 


Silver City, New Mexico. Club No. 
1530. Special Representative: G. A. Mar- 
tin of E] Paso; president, Earl S. Bullock; 
secretary, William R. Warner. 


Nesquehoning, Pennsylvania. Club No. 
1531. Special Representative: William F. 
Hofford of Lehighton; president, Clar- 
ence E. Toole; secretary, George P. 
Thomas. 

San Luis Obispo, California. Club No. 


Cae Kentucky. Club 


Lexington; 
Nunnelley; sec- 


1532. Special Representative: Jesse H. 
Chambers of Santa Maria; president, 
Francis H. Throop; secretary, W. T. 


Masengill. 

Lewes, England. Club No. 1533. Or- 
ganized under auspices of District Coun- 
cil No. 4; president, Ald. G. Holman; 
secretary, Edwin F, Young. 

Kingsbridge, England. Club No. 1534. 
Organized under auspices of District 
Council No. 10; president, George Saun- 
ders; secretary, Veysey Stoneman. 

West Point, Mississippi. Club No. 1535. 
Special Representative: Condie Tubb of 
Aberdeen; president, W. G. Roberts; sec- 
retary, Bennie W. Norris. 


Lyon, France. Club No. 1536. Organi- 
zation work completed by Special Com- 
missioner Fred Warren Teele; Etienne 
Fourgére, president; Joseph Bataillard, 
secretary. 

Bowie, Texas. Club No. 1537. Special 
Representative: Horrace A. Robbins of 
Wichita, Falls; president, Abel W. Cline; 
secretary, Chas. A. Pruden. 


Windsor, Missouri. Club No. 1538. 
Special Representative: W. H. McCown 
of Clinton; president, Will P. Bradley; 
secretary, William Roy Hazlett. 


Clarksville, Arkansas. Club No. 1539. 
Special Representative: S. Bernie Harper 
of Fort Smith; president, H. H. Ragon; 
secretary, G. W. Byington. 

Albion, Illinois. Club No. 1540. Special 
Representative: P. J. Kolb of Mt. Car- 
mel; president, Sam A. Ziegler; secretary, 
George F. Sampson. 

Whitley & Monkseaton, England. No. 
1541. Organized under auspices of Dis- 
trict Council No. 3; W. W. Barnett, pres- 
ident; Wm. A. Laws, secretary. 


Berlin, Wisconsin. Club No. 1542. 


Special Representative: Lee C. Rasey of 





\APAPAVAVAPAVAVAVAPAPAPAPAPA 
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ia last list of new Rotary clubs 
was published in the November 
Number. Since that time, other Ro- 
tary clubs have been organized in the 
United States, in England, in Canada, 
in Australia, in Belgium and France. 
Forty-seven of these new clubs are 
listed here. The Rotary Club of 
Brussels is the second to be organized 
in Belgium, and there are now three 
clubs in France, and four in Aus- 
tralia, while Great Britain has about 
150 clubs. The names of the pres- 
dents, secretaries, and organizers of 
these new clubs, together with other 
data in connection with the organiza- 
tion are given in each instance. 








Harry Truesdell; 
secretary, John F. Riordan. 


Appleton; president, 


Shawano, Wisconsin. Club No. 1543. 
Special Representative: Austin Olmsted 
of Green Bay; president, Albert S, Lar- 
son; secretary, Ellsworth J. Scott 


Rice Lake, Wisconsin. Club No. 1544. 
Special Representative: John P. O’Con- 
nor of Superior; president, John J. Ja- 
cobson; secretary, Warren D. Leary. 


Laurens, South Carolina. Club No. 
1545. Special Representative: Carroll H. 
Jones of Columbia; president, Albert C. 
Todd; secretary, M. Lamar Smith. 


Newport, I. of W., England. Club No. 
1546. Organized under auspices of Dis- 
trict Council No. 3; president, J. C. Mill- 
gate; secretary, T. Ross Pratt. 


Kingsport, Tennessee. Club No. 1547, 
Special Representative: E. J. Wagner, of 
Johnson City; president, O. S. Hauk; 
secretary, J. E. Huffaker. 


Maysville, Kentucky. Club No. 1548. 
Special Representative: James Howell 
Richmond of Louisville; president, Robt. 
A. Cochran; secretary, Chas. E. Peter- 
son. 


Harrodsburg, Kentucky, Club No. 1549. 
Special Representative: Shelton M. Sau- 
fley of Richmond; president, Hanly Bo- 
hon; secretary, Clyde E. Rankin. 


Brussels, Belgium. Club No. 1550. 
Organization work completed by Special 
Commissioner Fred W. Teele. Dr. A. 
de Page, president; Rene L. J. de Wael, 
secretary. 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. Club No. 
1551. Special Representative: Clarence 
McDuffee of Claremont, N. H.; presi- 
dent, Dana J. Lowd; secretary, Clayton 
L. Erwin. 

Eureka, California. Club No. 1552. 
Special Representative: Leo Lebenbaum 
of San Francisco; president, Ritchie 
Woods; secretary, Warren E. Innes. 


Artesia, New Mexico. Club No. 1553. 
Special Representative: Carl Einhart of 
Roswell; president, C. Bert Smith; sec- 
retary, Frank Donahue. 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas. Club No 
1554. Special Representative: Dolph 
Shaner of Joplin; president, Richard R. 
Thompson; secretary, Albert G. Ingalls 


Cynthiana, Kentucky. Club No. 1555, 
Special Representative: Joseph Porter of 
Lexington; president, Wm. W. Vay 
Deren; secretary, James B. Simpson, 


Oak Hill, West Virginia. Club No, 
1556. Special Representative: Charles S 
Smith, of Beckley; president, Wm, R. 
Hayes; secretary, V. Howard Ford. 


Barnsley, England. Club No. 1537, 
Organized under auspices of District 
Council No. 4; president, Sam Jones: 
secretary, H. Butterley. 

Abingdon, Virginia. Club No. 1553. 
Special Representative: Thomas W. Pres- 


ton of Bristol; president, George E. 
Penn; secretary, S. F. Hurt. 
Windsor, Vermont. Club No. 1559. 


Special Representative: Ralph Kiniry oj 
Claremont, N. H., president, Fred G. 
Bicknell; secretary, Ed. K. Boak. 


Corvallis, Oregon. Club No. 1560. 
Special Representative: Thomas Parsons 
of McMinnville; president, Wm. T. John- 
son; secretary, H. E, Walter. 


Woodbridge, New Jersey. Club No 
1561. Special Representative: Wm. C. 
Cope of Newark; president, Fred F. An- 
ness; secretary, S. Barron Brewster. 


Caruthersville, Missouri. 
1562. 
len of Blytheville; president, Clyde O 


Gill; secretary, John D. Strohm, 


Scarsdale, New York. Club No. 156). 
Special Representative: Charles English 


ef White Plains; president, Arthur Bon- 


iface; secretary, Stephen L. Angell. 


Somerset, Kentucky. Club No. 1564 
Special Representative: S. Lloyd Hue) 


of Lexington; president, Ralph E. Hill; 


secretary, Ray E. Higgins. 
Deming, New Mexico. Club No. 1565 


Special Representative: Joseph E. God- 
dell of El Paso; president, A. W. Pol- 


lard; secretary, Charles F. Sage. 
Pulaski, Tennessee. Club No. 1566 


Special Representative: Robt. C. Web- 
John T. 


ster of Nashville; president, 
Long; secretary, David P. McDutne. 


Prestonsburg, Kentucky. Club Nc 
1567. Special Representative: Norman A 


Chrisman of Pikeville; president, Josep! 


D. Harkins; secretary, John C. Hopkins 


Siloam Springs, Arkansas. 


1668. Special Representative: Henry 


Tovey of Fayetteville; president, Con 
T D 


nelly Harrington; secretary, W. 


McCarter. 


Las Cruces, New Mexico. Clu! \° 


1569. Special Representative: Joseph © 
Goodell of El Paso; president, H. L 
Kent; secretary, H. J. Reemtsma. 
Charleston, Mississippi. Club | 
1570. Special Representative: |ameés 


r 


Love of Greenwood; president, 
Parrish; secretary, Fred M. Dabney. 

Hominy, Oklahoma. Club No. 157! 
Special Representative: Henry Dzinca! 
of Pawhuska; president, Frank H. She! 
ley; secretary, Geo. M. Treadway. 


Club. No. 
Special Representative: E. D. Gil- 


Club No. 
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Comment About Books 
(Continued from page 29) 


ing chapters is that devoted to “Facts 
and Figures,” giving population by prov- 
inces and also population according to 
various religious denominations. In the 
Lapter, “Random Reflections,” we 


final ¢ 

énd the following comment concerning 
the Rotary Club of Belfast, which will be 
enlightening as to Rotary in Ireland. 


The Rotary Club of Belfast contains many good 
tell otherly and unselfish, men “fervent in 
serving the Lord” in many acts of 
ood-nature, nmiutual and public service, 
in anything and everything for the 
their fellowmen, whether books, boy 
fare, roses or hospitals. I have heard it de- 
scribed as a “club of snobs,” but this was a 
us error and not worth contradicting. To 





ae or seventy busy men willing and wait- 
ing to spend an hour after luncheon to listen 
vith keen intelligence and a delightful sense of 
humor to a speaker on art or business or science 


iture or any other subject which is worth 
g, shows indeed that there is hope for Bel- 
and verily “a little leaven may leaven the 
e lump.” This Rotary Club has done big 
things and will be heard of from time to time.... 


Applied Business Finance, by E. E. Lin- 
coln. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 
1923- Pp. 772; index. 

The business man’s library, a develop- 
ment of our day, contains literature as 
interesting and valuable as that upon 
which the scholar, the preacher, the law- 
yer, or the physician depends. An un- 
isually informing volume for the mod- 
ern business man, whatever the size of 
his assets and turnover, is Applied Busi- 
ness Finance, by E. E. Lincoln, chief 
statistician for the Western Electric 
Company, and lecturer on finance at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. This book comprehends 
the field of business finance, including in 
its twenty-five chapters the methods of 
irganizing industrial units of varying 
types and size, the management of capi- 

bonds and stocks, the analysis of 
purchase and sale of goods, the place 
of the bank in business, the economics 
of advertising, and dividend and _ sur- 
plus management. Every financial as- 
pect of production, distribution, and the 
consumption of goods is given realistic 
treatment in excellent English style. The 











volume concludes with a study of busi- 
ness cycles, the place of research in 
business health and expansion, and the 
causes of financial waste and difficulties. 
—L. E. Rosrnson. 


Mr. Arnold, by Francis Lynde. Indianap- 
olis: Bobbs Merrill Company, 1923. Pp. 
336 frontispiece. 

“What exile from his country is able 
to escape from himself?” asked Horace 
—and there is no answer. When such 
exile is due to some rash act or phrase, 
when it is succeeded by bitter remorse, 
we have the material for a classical 
tragedy. In modern days, however, the 
same material is more apt to serve for 
the plot of an historical romance, in 
which the embellishment of fancy com- 
pletes the scaffolding of fact. Ameri- 
can history furnishes at least two such 
heroes for a romance within a compara- 
tively brief period. The first was a sol- 
dier who exchanged his uniform because 
of his pique at fancied slights; the sec- 
ond a sailor whom a hasty invective 
condemned to pass years cruising the 
seas just out of sight of his native land. 
It is with the soldier, Benedict Arnold, 
that Francis Lynde chooses to deal. 

The adventures of Dick Page, a cap- 
tain in the Revolutionary army, who re- 
ceives a secret commission for the cap- 
ture of Arnold are told in a manner cal- 
culated to hold the interest of any 
youngster of high-school age. The story 
moves swiftly through its chronicle of 
love, hate, battle, and stratagem, and for 
the most part maintains the atmosphere 
of the period. Arnold, a tragic figure, 
hated by his former comrades and dis- 
trusted by his present ones, is the storm 
center around which gather several 
gales and breezes of passion. Brave 
men and fair women of both sides find 
their counterparts in those who serve— 
or try to serve—their own dubious ends. 
—C,. Sr. Joun. 








The Convention City 


(Continued from page 28) 


and everything that can add comfort and 
pleasure to the life of a student during 
his leisure hours. 

Adjoining the college grounds to the 
east are the Parliament Buildings located 
in Queens Park, one of Toronto’s beauty 
spots, and a couple of blocks to the north 
is the Royal Ontario Museum, a verit- 
ible Aladdin’s palace with interesting 
‘xhibits of every description, a wonder- 
‘ul museum in which hours can be profit- 
ably spent. Just a short distance to the 
south of the University grounds is the 
Art Gallery of Toronto, formerly the 
ome of Dr. Goldwin Smith, given to 
Ne city with its priceless art treasures 


and paintings as an Art Gallery. In its 


spacious rooms the works of many artists 
are displayed. 

John also found in Toronto a wonder- 
ful library system, consisting of a Cen- 
tral Reference Library with fifteen cir- 
culating branches located in various parts 
of the city. 

John discovered very soon that Tor- 
onto has a very wonderful park system, 
consisting of sixty-four parks, covering 
an area of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
five acres. The largest, High Park, con- 
sisting of three hundred and thirty-five 
acres, was a grant to the city with the 
understanding that it is to remain for 
all time to come a natural park. The 

work of the landscape artist has, how- 























anted—A Man 


In Every Town 





Leading Investment House 
Extends Remarkable Oppor- 
tunity to One Representa- 
tive in Each Community 





NE of the oldest and ! 

most conservative 
investment houses in 
America, selling high- 
grade First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds for 39 years 
without loss to a single 
investor, is now arrang- 
ing for the appointment 
of a substantial business 
or professional man in 
every town as their resi- 
dent representative. The 
opportunity is one which 
merits the attention of 
any man desirous of 
adding from $1,200 to 
$12,000 to his present 
yearly income. 


In practically every 
community there are 
hundreds of persons who 
are seeking an absolute- 
ly safe way to invest sur- 
plus funds and monthly 
savings and earn what 
their money should earn, 
instead of the low in- 
terest rate commonly 
offered by savings banks. 
They do not wish to in- 
vest in speculative enterprises. 





realize 
that others, who understand the process of safe 


They 


investing, obtain 6%, 64% and 7% and do so ab 
solutely without risk. Our representative, in each 
community, will be able to give sound investment 
advice to those of hig friends and associates who 
seek such investment information. He will be 
shown how to test the safety of an investment; 
how to distinguish high-grade securities from 
speculative ones and how to tell what kind of 
securities are best suited to each individual’s 
investment requirements. 


$100 to $1,000 Monthly Income 


This institution offers such resident investment 
counsellors whom we select to represent us an 
opportunity to make $100 to $1,000 per month, 
without interference with their present occu 
pation. Some of our representatives have found, 
after a few months’ association with us, that 
by appropriating their full time, an income of 
$1,000 a month is certain. 


Men of Influence and Standing 
Should Write at Once 


No present knowledge of investments or finances 
is needed. We are known as one of the oldest, 
largest and most reliable investment houses in 
America. Write to us—give us such informa- 
tion about yourself as you feel we should like to 
have—for this is a responsible position. Associa- 
tion with us can be permanent, very desirable 
and unquestionably profitable—so we regard the 
character and standing of our resident repre- 
sentatives as quite important Write at 
An officer of our institution will personally reply 
and give you complete information. 


once. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 1212 


105 W. Monroe Street Chicago, III. 
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ever, built wonderful driveways alony 
the edge of deep ravines and throuck 
beautiful valleys. The park is direct), 
north of and connects with the lake shore 
drive or boulevard system along the sho,, 
of Lake Ontario. This boulevard 
tem stretches for miles with its bathins 
beach, amusement park and boardwalk 
visited by thousands daily during {j, 
summer months. 

Riverdale Park is the Zoological (ja; be 
dens, filled with wild animals, birds t 
aquatic fowl of every description. 

Exhibition Park, where the Intern, 
tional Convention of Rotary will be hel; 
contains two hundred and __forty-foy 
acres, is linked up with the lake shor 
boulevard drive and has a frontage 
the lake shore of nearly a mile, and ; 
a beauty spot with permanent building: 
of beautiful architecture surrounded } 
rolling lawns and beds of flowers. Neve; 
has a convention been held anywhere BE p, 
under more beautiful or picturesque su 
roundings. The value of this park, in. 
cluding buildings, is more than eleve: To 
million dollars. Re 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 














There is to be a Hotel Statler in Boston (1350 rooms, 1350 
baths); and another Statler-operated hotel in Detroit. Opening 
dates to be announced later. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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———————— —- oi found that the citizens of 1] 
ronto are very fond of outdoor sports 
The Powers Hotel 


maintaining in the immediate neighbo: 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK hood of the city eighteen golf courses 
Comfort—Courtesy—Convenience 


350 Rooms—300 Baths including a Municipal Golf Course, man lu 
Home of Rotary Luncheons, Tuesdays. Ball Room bowling greens upon which the old Eng no 





Information for Newly 











| J. MESSNER, Pres. and Mgr. lish game of bowls is played by both me: in 

Elected Clubs and women, thirty-three public pla) fell 
grounds used by the Amateur Baseb mal 

Send for our booklet of AFTER TORONTO Leagues, Lawn Tennis Clubs and 
Official Rotary Interna- football, soccer ball, cricket, etc. Th E 
tional Emblems and Em- EB U R O Pp E public playgrounds are equipped and sv ror 
blem Jewelry. pervised by the city and form a valu tn 
If you have no Jeweler Why Not? able adjunct to the grounds in whic! 1p 


‘eague baseball and lacrosse are played 
Aquatic sports are held under thie 

pervision of the numerous boat clubs 
which own and maintain splendid c! 
houses on the lake shore and on th ( 
island. During the summer months ¢! 
protected bay is filled with yachits 


Member, we will be glad 
to send full information 
to your Club Secretary- 
who will handle the busi- 
ness for you. 


You can use the Round Trip Sum- 
mer Excursion Ticket (three months 
validity) go on to Montreal, visit 
England and the continent. It is 
the year of the Great Exposition of 
the British Empire. 

The Rotarians of London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 


ciu 


The first good Rotary Practice 
is to wear the Emblem. 


Makers and Distrib- other places, will be glad to have every description, ferry boats ply back tne 
wetted a you with them, and study British and forth carrying thousands from th rel 
Emblem Jewelry. Rotary work. _ main land to the island park, while lev 

Write palatial steamers make several trips dai!) prov 


from Toronto to Niagara Falls or ! 
Rochester and down the beauti!u! 
Lawrence through the Thousand [s!ancs tary 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Building, 6th at Vine 


W.A. PRATT 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Cedar Rapids Iowa 


He will tell you how such a trip can be 
made in connection with the great meeting 


John found many other places thal 
will be interesting to the Rotarians # 


in Toronto and your dream of European . E : ere t 
travel be realized. Also send booklet of tending the conv ention that cannot : ‘ 
European Travel Route described in the limited space assign \ 











for this article. Brief mention mu 
made, however, of Toronto’s greates! 


MINSTRELS 222) Sects ee : 

| evues, wit u in- ~ ns— 
. : pctructions for staging asset—the home life of her cite! 
ou Can stage yourowns ow with our books u ine , " ttrac- Ny 

plays, music, crossfire, monologiies, afverpieces, ull line of | for no matter how great the other «tt 

acts and make 


ALOGUE. FRE “iis . a ae as 

REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE 1905 T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. $7, Chicago, | tis no city can be beautiful or «ttra . 
CHARLES W LOVETT Stunt 8106. [YN MASS tive without beautiful homes in wi ra 
iD FOR FREE BOOKLET | the coming generations are being ©a's nd 
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Salt Lake City, Utah oe 
ys It has been said that an Englis :mat> ‘ont 
ere: HOTEI [ ITAH home is his castle, and surely t wh 

ee ROTARY SEALS | be said equally well of Toronton: 
: 3 Gummed Pap a ah | GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. their homes. More than two-th ds © the 
INTERNATIONAL HATTERS SUPPLY CO., Inc Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. the population dwell in their own hom B 

14 West 4th Street New York, N. Y. Visiting Rotarians Welcome : é Big at ais ae 
and each residential section vies 
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meaning “The Meeting-Place,” and as 
Red Men in the early history of the 


men of every nation since it assumed 
the status of a great city, and we trust 


iellowship and the friendships which are 
making, and will make in the future we 
trust, for the good of humanity. 


loronto stands with outstretched arms 


no - ~ 
ng-riace, 


‘Ontagious. Thus a lack of sanitation 
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ions in the making of the 
bomes oad yards attractive. Nearly 
lential section has its horticul- 
; ty, with a combined member- 
hip in ‘he city of approximately two 
ousa Spring and fall flower shows 
and prizes awarded not only 
for fi s but for the general appear- 
nce o! the yards, both front and back. 
he itecture may be described as 
ing a ke, but different. Alike in con- 
truct of brick, stone and concrete, 
he »y-laws of the city do not permit 
ling of frame houses, but dif- 

erent 1 design to a very large degree. 
I | tried to portray in this article 
me the attractions which helped to 
id John as a satisfied citizen of Toron- 
A|\ and many more will be open for 

the entertainment and for the delight of 
he delegates and their friends attend- 
ng what we hope and believe will be 
the greatest convention ever held by 
Rotary International. | 


The name “Toronto” is an Indian word 
foronto was the meeting-place of the 


‘ountry, it has been a meeting-place for 


hat it will be a meeting-place to which 

considerable delegation from every 
‘lub in Rotary will journey for the pur- 
ose of meeting face to face the Rotar- 
ins from all nations and of renewing the 


Every member of the Rotary Club of 


welcome you to Toronto—The Meet- 





| You Come? 





Over the Great Wall 


(Continued from page 14) 
ther boys engage; there are athletic ex- 


ercises which are just as beneficial in 
leveloping strength and sureness as any 
provided elsewhere. Just to show how 
well they are trained, a group of these 


ys gave an acrobatic spelling of “Ro- 


lary” when some of the club members 


visiting them. It would be inter- 
‘ing to see how many keen-eyed ath- 
tes could do this trick off-hand. 
\lthough there are two tots of three 
rs old in the school most of the boys 
re much older. Also most of them 
me trom families in which the parents 
uld have a hard time to furnish such 
pecta training as they now receive. 


‘Tachoma is a real problem in China— 


pity of it is that the disease is 


is the chief cause of the disease) 
family may bring suffering to 


ie boys do not let their handi- 
P euninate many of the pleasures of 
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life—including that great pleasure of 
giving pleasure. Like most of the sight- 
less they have unusually acute hearing, 
and when they give their annual minstrel 
show the singing is well worth attention 
—even though they cannot read the notes, 
for both words and tune are correctly 
given. 

Now since the Rotarians also had ex- 
perienced the pleasure of helping others 
the boys were able to reach new horizons 
of knowledge. They were taken on rides 
through the city, and when brought to 
some of the points of interest busy 
fingers soon revealed to the boys many 
wonders which their hosts knew—and 
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probably some which those hosts were 
not acquainted with. For example the 
boys soon learned to distinguish various 
shrubs by the “feel” of the leaves; and 
afterwards could give interesting descrip- 
tions of what they “saw.” 

Naturally the field for such training 
is not limited to the Institution itself, 
and we find a dozen graduates of the In- 
stitution preparing to help others as they 
have been helped themselves. Other 
schools have been established and the 
advantages of such work among the mil- 
lions of Chinese will doubtless demand 
that still more such schools be built. 

When these new Institutions are 





Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator sticks 
to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and limb that his 
wires may continue to vibrate with messages of business or 
social life. Other telephone employees forego comfort and 
even sacrifice health that the job may not be slighted. 


True, the opportunity for these extremes of service has 
come to comparatively few; but they indicate the devotion 
to duty that prevails among the quarter-million telephone 


workers. 


The mass of people called the public has come to take 
this type of service for granted and use the telephone in its 
daily business and in emergencies, seldom realizing what 
it receives in human devotion to duty, and what vast re- 
sources are drawn upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should receive this type of tele- 
phone service, that it should expect the employment of 
every practical improvement in the art, and should insist 
upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. Telephone 
users realize that dollars can never measure the value of 
many of their telephone calls. The public wants the service 
and, if it stops to think, cheerfully pays the moderate cost. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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started there will probably be other 
Chinese Rotary clubs to assist them. For 
besides the 100 Rotarians in Shanghai 
there are the new Rotarians in Tientsin 
and the prospect of other Chinese clubs 
in the near future. Eventually Rotary 
clubs will be organized in Peking, Han- 
kow, Canton and many other cities as Ro- 
The day may 
come when become the 
dominant language of Rotary in China. 


tary develops in China. 
Chinese will 


Besides the possibilities of native mem- 
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bership there is the certainty of a very 
considerable leaven of foreigners—men 
from other countries resident in China. 

With these prospects we may ponder 
the possibilities of Rotary in China; we 
may imagine two future Rotarians, an 
Uruguayan and a Chinese, discussing 
their experiences in both countries and 
doing it equally well in both tongues— 
perhaps by that time all Rotarians will 
be using Esperanto as Rotary’s universal 
auxiliary language. 
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But this is speculation and we may 
conclude by saying that however many 
Rotary clubs are formed in China 5, 
elsewhere, the truly international aspec 
of Rotary depends largely on just gych 
things as this work for blind boys anq 
the exchange of student ideas. For ;; 
is such undertakings that combat wha 
Pope termed “man’s inhumanity to man” 
and which teach us to soften the agres. 
siveness of a new civilization, to temper 
the conservatism of an old one, to the 
benefit of both. 


Rotary in Great Britain 


of witnessing the passage of the Inter- 
national Constitution at Los Angeles, 
and of hearing the cheers with which the 
compliance of the British Clubs was 
greeted by seven thousand delegates. 
And yet later, I had the privilege of at- 
tendance at the Board and Council meet- 
ings in Chicago at which were drafted 
and agreed the details of co-operation 
between the main headquarters and the 
British office. 

After the Brighton Conference, came 
Scarborough (1923) at which nearly one 
thousand were assembled. The feature 
of that conference was the Business 
Methods discussion, led by Ernest Walls, 
and followed by Sydney Pascall. For the 
first time, Rotarians in Britain grasped 
the fact that Rotary must stand or fall by 
the way in which it gave practical inter- 
pretation to the Ideal of Service in the 
various trades and professions, and a 
resolution was passed in favour of devot- 
ing the year in the main to the prepara- 
tion of codes. 

NEW feature of our organization is 

the district conference. Great Britain 
is now divided into fourteen districts, each 
of them electing its own council, and the 
council its chairman. During the year 
1923, district conferences were held in 
Scotland at Dunblane, of the Western 
District (No. 10) at Weston-super-Mare, 
of the Southern District (No. 11) at 
3ournemouth, and of the Southeastern 
District (No. 12) at Margate. Other dis- 
tricts with conferences in prospect are 
No. 8 at Cambridge and No. 5 (Lanca- 
shire) at Southport. 

Forces are thus continuously at work, 
by means of conferences to make Rotary 
bigger and at the same time better un- 
derstood. Slowly, but surely, the original 
idea of Rotary as a mutual benefit circle 
became subject to the process of change 
caused by internal expansion and external 
inspiration. The net effect is seen upon 
the new clubs as they are formed. In 
Great Britain, in the work of extension, 


stress is laid, in all directions issued, 


upon the need for disinterestedness on 
the part of the preliminary organiser, 
who is known as an interim secretary, 


(Continued from page 11) 


and officially recognized by headquarters, 
and assisted in his work. The choice of 
founder members is made in consultation 
with a representative of the district coun- 
cil, usually a member or a committee of a 
neighbor club. At the formation meet- 
ing, addresses are delivered by a repre- 
sentative of the district, and generally 
an officer of the Association is present. 
When the club is properly formed, an 
inaugural meeting is held, at which ad- 
dresses of a more formal nature are 
delivered. Then the club applies for 
membership in Rotary International 
(through R. I. B. I.), and all things be- 
ing in order, it is duly approved, and its 
charter issued. 

Any idea existing that there is any 
rush or haste to form clubs in Great 
Britain, just for the sake of showing 
them on the books, is contrary to the 
facts. Those responsible are only too 
well aware of the trouble they store up 
for themselves by bringing into the 
movement a club unfit to function, and it 
anything, it may be said that a brake is 
put upon enthusiasm. Unless a genu- 
ine Rotary spirit is marked and recog- 
nised at the preliminary meeting, pro- 
cedure is slow. Where real enthusiasm 
exists, however, encouragement and help 
are given. 

Another factor in the change-process 
is the development in the British Rotary 
Clubs of the concrete as distinct from the 
abstract significance of Rotary. Of late 
years, the habit of compartmental think- 
ing has developed among British Rotar- 
ians. It has been stressed that Rotary 
is an application of ethical ideas to four 
departments—to the individual in him- 
self, to his craft, to the community, and 
to the world as a whole. It is pointed 
out that Rotary is the human factor in 
the economic situation, and that it con- 
cerns itself with acts rather than with 
commodities, with the quality of services. 
Anything tending to excite or energise 
the giving of good service is “Rotary,” 
anything tending to hamper it, is op- 
posed to Rotary. The movement has, 
thus, a general policy and shows itself in 
the individual’s thought and action in his 


business and his community life in a way 
that may shape his judgments upon pub- 
lic affairs. 

The Business Methods campaign of 
Rotary International was first brought to 
the direct attention of British Rotarians 
after the Los Angeles Convention, from 
which it received its great impetus. The 
writer transmitted to his national Execu- 
tive the desire of the International Exec- 
utive that Rotary all over the world 
should concentrate in advancing its spe- 
cial ideas in the various lines of activity 
A committee was appointed to look after 
the matter in Great Britain under the 
chairmanship of Ernest Walls (Bristol 
and throughout the clubs a discussion was 
stimulated, with speakers’ notes, under 
the headings: 

“To what extent can Rotary be applied 
to promote practical ideals in business’; 
and 

“To what extent has Rotary. tended t 
improve relationships between employer 
and employed ?” 


OME seventy of the British clubs cor- 
ducted debates on these questions an’ 


without doubt both questions became 0! 
acute interest, though also of acute con- 
troversy. When the concrete issue 0! 
the writing of business codes came tf 
for discussion at Scarborough, oppost- 
tion showed itself from many quarters. 
The appearance on the platform and ™ 
the hall of members of the clerical pro- 
fession gave to the discussion a rather 
unexpected theological flavour. Preju- 
dice was shown against any attempt tv 
codify, further than at present, exact!) 
how a man should practice Rotary—- 
which by many British thinkers is de 
scribed as “applied Christianity.” A® 
other line of opposition was that whic’ 
urged that business ethics had no neet 
to be taught in Great Britain, where ti 
standard of commercial morality w4 
world-wide in its repute. Considerable 
work lies before any committee thet 
seeks, in such an atmosphere, to codil! 
trade practices. The British mind tends 
to rebel against written constitutions— 
and even written treaties. 
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Nevertheless amongst many thought- 

3riticsh Rotarians, the campaign is 
welcomed. It serves to give definiteness 
to Rotary which has been lacking, to re- 
eve the atmosphere of the movement 
from wiat one writer has graphically 
rermed a “bog of nebulosities, inepti- 
«des, and second bests.” The coming 


+1 
ius 


‘o Rotary of the real mission to clean up, 


hysiness practices is welcomed by the 
same writer (Rotarian William Moffatt, 
‘ Leeds, chairman of the Yorkshire 
District Council) as “a call to represen- 
tative men to re-shape the modern world 
on straighter, sweeter, more merciful and 
more humanistic lines.” Moffat would 
rejoice were the Rotarian to be able to 
lisplay the Rotary Wheel emblem over 
his premises with the knowledge that the 
publi c would say “That is a clean busi- 
ness. The owner is honest and sincere. 
His word is as good as his cheque signa- 
ture. No adulterated goods are sold 
there. No lies are told about the goods. 
His staff have the best wages and condi- 
tions in that trade .” Moffatt’s im- 
plication, however, that those who were 
not Rotarians—who were prevented by 
the one-man rule from becoming Rotar- 
ians, were otherwise than clean, straight, 
truthful, ete., would be one which the 
average Briton would not like to set 
about concerning his competitors. If 
circumstances, and the constitution, per- 
mitted all clean, straight, sincere and 
truthful persons to become Rotarians, 
nd Headquarters were able to guarantee 
their cleanness, straightness, sincerity 

| truthfulness, his dream might be at- 
tainable. As it is, we live in a restricted 
constitution in an imperfect world, and 
the responsibilities of Rotary Headquar- 
ters are already great. For them to be 
irepared to vouch at all times for the 
eternal probity of every wearer of the 
mblem would be for them to be able to 
achieve a feat of sponsorship no Church 
has ever dared to attempt on behalf of 
its flock. Rotary does not solve the 
human equation. 


I bs pass to the third “angle,” Rotary 

and community service in Great Bri- 
tain, the tradition was well laid during 
the years of the Great War that a Rotary 
club has a duty collectively to the city or 
‘tate, apart from the individual obliga- 
tion to give service in his craft. The 
B. A. R. C., formed in the first year of 
the Great War, found work lying ready 
to its hand without the seeking. During 
the war years, no organised body in a 
elligerent state could exist without some 
‘orm of service to the national cause. 
“east of all could an organisation having 
“Service” as its motto be otherwise than 
an auxiliary to state enterprise in a time 
! stress, Therefore, during the War, 
each separate club shouldered one burden 
ran hae and was eager to show effi- 
“lency. Notable among British Rotary’s 
Var ellorts was the provision of homes 
‘or American soldiers during 1918; and 
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immediately after the war, many of the 
clubs set up “Jobs for Demobs” com- 
mittees, in conjunction with the Appoint- 
ments Department of the Ministry of 
Labour, which had the result of finding 
work for hundreds of men who would 
otherwise have been forgotten or over- 
looked. 

But as to specialised activities, one 
may say that certain clubs have, perhaps, 
distinguished themselves above others. 
Clubs such as Birmingham, Doncaster, 
Sheffield, Southampton, Newcastle, and 
many others give regular assistance to 
local charities, by such means as sales of 
work, whist drives, toy funds, Christmas 
present parcels, and weekly collections 
at lunches for charities, and very large 
sums have been raised. 

Bristol organized many local charity 
committees, such as the Mayor’s Hospital 
Fund, a “Toc H.” Committee,* and 
golf championship in aid of charities. 

Derby’s toy fund distributed 1,500 toys 
last Christmas, while Sheffield distributed 
2,106 parcels of Christmas presents. 


OST of the clubs have their Boys 

Work Committee. Specially selected 
for mention, at the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion, was the work of the Edinburgh 
Club, which helps all local boy organisa- 
tions, such as the Y. M. C. A., Boys’ 
Brigade, and Boy Scouts, by organising 
lectures, concerts, training camps, and by 
holding every year a Boys Week. 

The Western District clubs have 
jointly established a Rotary Club Boys’ 
House, under five Rotarian trustees, at 
Weston-super-Mare, and have guaranteed 
£1,000 towards the initial expenses. 

The Big Brother movement — another 
feature of the boys work campaign— 
consists in some individual Rotarian mak- 
ing himself responsible for the welfare 
of some one boy left bereft of parents 
by the war or other cause. 

Addresses on vocational guidance to 
existing boy organisations by Rotarians 
are also frequently undertaken. 

An activity of the Bristol Club to be 
recommended to notice is the giving of 
lectures to the prisons in gaol. The 
Public Service Committee of the club 
gives a monthly address or entertainment 
to the Borstal institution at Horfield. 
Bristol rendered remarkable service by 
organising and securing wide publicity 
for an annual “Bristol First’ Exhibition. 
The same club has also interested itself 
in the establishment of a Repertory The- 


*““Too H” is a name which was popularly applied 
to Talbot House, a service club-house in France 
used by all ranks during the Great, War. Talbot 
House had the following notice written over the 
doorway: ‘Abandon rank, all ye who enter here.” 
Class distinction was abolished, a Tommy could 
chat with his commanding officer on equal footing, 
men became brothers. That spirit generated by 
the companionship of the trenches and the sharing 
of danger has now been perpetuated by the forma- 
tion of the Toc H Society, whose motives are emi- 
nently ideal: To serve their fellowmen, to better | 
conditions in life, to break down class distinction, 
to help the fallen, and to bring the younger gen- | 
erations together and instil in them the highest | 
instincts of mankind. The society now has 10,000 
members with branches throughout the British 





Isles —Tue Epirtors. 
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= “amore 
hotels i in 6 weeks 


In the closing weeks of the oid 





year six more communities, 
through Hockenbury - service, 
saw their hotel facilities vastly 
improved. Six hotels financed in 
as many weeks is a record to be 
proud of! 


Durham, N. C., Long Branch, 
ae Henderson, Ky., Berwick, 
Pa., Greenville, S. C., and Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., are the six. 

sk THEM what they think of 


Hockenbury service! 


22 Hotels 
in 1923 


These six are but part of the 22 
other cities wherein we financed 
new and modern hotels during 
1923. A year ago these cities 
were just where your town is 
today. 1924 will see 25 to 50 
other cities get modern hotels. 


Will Your Town 
Get One? 


Hockenbury hotel financing 
service is not restricted to cities 
of any given size. Hockenbury 
financed hotels are in towns of 
from 5,000 to 500,000 population. 
We can get a hotel for YOUR 
town! 


Ask us to place your name on 
list “R-2” to receive each month 
a copy of THE HOTEL FI- 
NANCIALIST, a journal devoted 


to community hotel financing. 


It’s sent gratis to inquiring 


ROTARIANS. 


eflOCKENBURY. SYSTEM Sn 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 


es 
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atre in Bristol, to produce and perform 
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ever existed, or if it still exists, is disap. 






































MEN! plays of a higher class than is available pearing from our midst. Neverthelec 
REDU( ‘E by local commercial enterprise. Margate in the appeal to subscribe to the relies q; 

also organised a Rotary Festival and Ex- the Japanese earthquake, the clihs sey; 
INS I AN i | ¥ hibition, showing art and industrial ex- over £700. 

Tobe S tad inohestll aivth hibits. Southend did much the same. It may not be too much to say tha 

are ozinc g Both clubs did great service to their there is some reaction also against Ro. 

this easy, comfortable Way | towns in this way. tary being judged solely, or ever | 

Here is a safe, sure and easy way to instantly For three years or so after the armis- _ partially, on its record for “doing thing,” 
reduce girth 2 to pla Baten a tice, many clubs, such as London, South- It is remembered that the Rotarian, py 
est effort on yo b ad P ° ° . ° ets 
no dieting—no inconvenience. Just wear the | ampton, and Liverpool, held weekly his very qualification in Rotary, :ust }» 
“‘Director’’—a scientifically designed and made to , A ‘ ; a F 3 co 
measure reductive belt—and excess fat dissolves panels and gave special hearing to hard a man who does things. He is chosen 
away like magic. cases sent them by the Appointments De- for his standing, for his repute, for hi 
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r of each craft or calling, of 


ne mi . - . 
nany nations it 1s representa- 


howey 

tive. test of success in the establish- 
mail . world-fellowship is its num- 
hers, Rotary organisation excludes 
numbe The only alternative is that 
each 1 nber selected stands for, or is 


the de) .ate of numbers, and that is not 
it pre ot the Rotary way of selection. 
Fe what I have saic you may 
gat there is much more to say. 
Ther It is Rotary’s unique virtue that 
it drav. out of many of us more reserves 
of thovght and criticism than any other 
thing in which we engage ourselves. Its 
challenge is so tremendous. It sounds 
such depths, it aspires to such heights, 
that catches more than it calculates. 

\When one gets to problems of organisa- 
tion, it is to perfect the unit that the 
mind aspires, leaving the supreme body 
to perfect itself. But that perfection will 
not come if the supreme body attempts 
to do more than co-ordinate the units in 
purposes upon which there is no question 
of their unanimous agreement. When it 
is sure of such agreement, and never 
therwise, then let it devise the necessary 
organisation to carry into effect the 
common will, 

Upon a number of activities there will 
be no unanimity. What appeals to one 
club will not appeal to another, what ap- 
peals to one district or to one national 

roup may not appeal to another district 

r national group. But without doubt, 
ill clubs, districts, and groups desire and 
would achieve the ideals of the last 
clause of the “Aims and Objects’, and 
ny organisation that truly sets to work 
to bring it into effect will have support. 
Under leadership directed towards that 
end, all units would sink their differences 
ind prejudices of race, habit, and cus- 
tom, and unite. 

With this article are published two 
photographs of our Headquarters at 
Mowbray House, Thames Embankment, 
London. The care of the 145 clubs is 
entrusted to the Secretary, with whom is 
i general assistant Mr. F. G. Hickson 
and two lady stenographers Misses 
Humphrey and Scott. The office is a 
miniature only of the great organisation 
at Chicago, in which I spent several 
happy weeks in the summer of 1922, but 
time was when my good friend and 
mentor Ches Perry was on the same 
modest scale. We in London will never 
grow to the size of International Head- 
juarters, but we shall rejoice if we can 
‘oncentrate into one tenth of its size at 
east one tenth of its efficiency. 





John Calder, industrial investigator and 
organizer, has written an article on “Capital, 
Labor, and the Public” for the March Num- 
ber of THE Rorarian, an article based on 
the au'hor’s forty years of close contact 
with tien of nearly every nationality com- 
Prising western civilization. Every impor- 
lant pl se of the labor problem is discussed 
by Mr. ‘alder in an article that is bound to 
have a vely interest for every reader. 
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send represents a certain sum 
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aged—as many packages are—the cost 
of replacement doubles your _ loss. 
Unless— 
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new low rates on Parcel Post In- 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T2. 
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The Blind Children’s Nursery 


they were privileged to partake of the 
same kind of food that their Rotarian 
hosts were enjoying, in the freedom of 
being able to use the same kind of knives, 
forks and spoons that “seeing” children 
use, and it surprised their hosts to ob- 
serve that in the process of eating, these 
children required but little more atten- 
tion than normal children of the same 
age would have needed. Their eager 
little ears drank in the music.of the 
hotel orchestra, and the vocal expres- 
sions of the wonderful time they were 
having came as even sweeter music to 
the Rotarians who were privileged to be 
present. 

Much in the way of permanent bene- 
fits came from this first contact. The 
immediate result was to bring more and 
better clothing, more and better food and 
more and better understanding between 
individual members and individual chil- 
dren. Even more than the material bene- 
fits they received, the children appreci- 
ated the human contact with grown-ups 
who had proved that they thought 
enough of the Golden Rule to act upon 
it in a spirit of real friendliness. 

As one manifestation of its interest, 
the club thoroughly renovated the nurs- 


An 


this one superlative thing the need of 
which is recognized by all men.” 

Then there are those who feel that 
the greatest outrage which civilization 
has ever permitted to exist since the 
beginning of the world exists to this 
day; the outrage whereby innocent and 
helpless children are permitted to suffer 
handicaps throughout life, many of them 
because of the iniquities of their for- 
bears. Such men say: “I don’t care 
what you do afterwards but for the love 
of God, let us throw off our coats and 
clean up this mess first. Science tells 
us that it can be done. Individuaily we 
can not do it, but collectively we can. 


HEN there are those who feel that 

the world’s greatest need today is that 
trade be filled with the spirit of service 
that right there is to be heard Rotary’s 
own distinctive call; that whatsoever Ro- 
tary might be able to accomplish else- 
where matters not. The parent must heed 
the cry of its own offspring, let others 
heed the cry of theirs. They may plausi- 
bly contend that if we men of Rotary 
scatter our fire in a hundred_and one 
directions we shall never. accomplish any- 
thing worth while; that if Rotary can get 
this one message across, this message of 
service: to customer and to employee, 
there will be little need of charities, alms 
houses and the penal institutes may close 
their doors; that the one thing to be 
feared more than all else, more fearful 


(Continued from page 29) 


ery home, which had long been in a bad 
state of repair. To avoid the expendi- 
ture of thirteen hundred dollars, the esti- 
mated cost of painting the building, it 
was suggested that the actual painting 
be done by a volunteer group of Rota- 
rians. The idea was instantly approved 
and seventy-five club members, repre- 
senting as many classifications in busi- 
ness, gave up their church attendance 
and Sunday golf, and with paint buck- 
ets, brushes, overalls, and dinner pails, 
proceeded to apply the first coat of paint 
on the first Sunday, and a second coat 
a week later. 

At the Spring Conference of New 
England Rotary Clubs held two years 
ago, the same group of children came 
to our meeting, furnished their own 
music, and sang “MacDonald’s Farm” 
with all the abandon and joyousness that 
marks the singing of this classic by 
the members themselves. 

“Mama _ Joe,” one of the _ blind 
“mothers,” spoke from her Braille notes 
upon “What Blindness Means,” and as 
those New England Rotarians sat there 
listening, with undried tears trickling 
down their faces, no small number of 
them gave thanks for the privilege of 


’ 





belonging to an organization that hag 
programmed this event. To them was 
brought, perhaps as never before, the 
realization of what blindness means, for 
as Mama Joe had said, her greatest wish 
had but recently been that she might 
die and go to Heaven, and with her sight 
restored, remain there for three days, 
On the first day she wanted to look down 
upon the nursery and see it as it looked 
after all the work had been done to 
make it livable, and to see the faces of 
her children. On the second day she 
only wished that she might see the sun- 
shine, the flowers and the green grass, 
And on the third day she wanted to be 
able to look into the faces of the people 
who had befriended the institution. On 
the fourth day she would be willing to 
resume her life of darkness, return to 
earth, and take care of her little charges. 
If “He (or she) Profits Most Who 
Serves Best,” what must be the reward 
of profit that has come and will continue 
to come to these two childless women, 
who have so unselfishly mothered so 
many sightless babies during the many 
years that they have been in charge of 
the Farmington Nursery for Blind 
Babies at Farmington, Connecticut ? 


Opinion Regarding Rotary 


(Continued from page 18) 


than international strife, is the lurid 
flame of Bolshevism; that the conflagra- 
tion in Russia threatens to engulf the 
world; that there is only one course for 
sane men to follow and that is to start 
a back fire, a back fire of service and 
brotherly love and that if such procedure 
is impossible all will be lost. 

Then there are those to whom boys 
work is paramount. They see the boy 
of today as the man of tomorrow. They 
note how impressionable his mind; how 
responsive he is to kind influences; how 
desperate his case may become without 
them. Some have sons of their own and 
know of the temptations by which they 
have been beset. They are keenly alive 
to the needs and fired with zeal to serve 
them. Thy feel perhaps that the one 
and only sure way to get the service 
message across is through the medium 
of the boy. 

Would it seem entirety irrational if 
such were to contend that all else should 
be abandoned and the full power of Ro- 
tary turned upon the boy? We must 
admit that several: very excellent cases 
can be made by their advocates. 

Boy work under the present plan ar- 
rives at its inspirational apex during the 
month of May. Would it not be a splen- 
did manifestation of the Rotary spirit of 
tolerance and co-operation if all who are 
interested in crippled children.work would 
not only suspend their own activities 
during boys’ week and the two or three 


weeks preceding, but also throw them- 
selves into the boys’ work program? 

However, some cases may be stronger 
than others. The question, however, re- 
mains: Is it practical at this period in the 
evolution of Rotary to fit all minds to 
a common mould? Will the - interests 
of Rotary be best served by attempting 
to do that, or will it be better to con- 
tinue in the spirit of the resolution first 
passed at the Atlanta convention and 
later confirmed in St. Louis, allowing the 
affiliated clubs the privilege of selecting 
activities suitable to the needs of their 
respective communities and to the human 
material of which they are composed? 

In favor of adherence to the spirit 
of the above mentioned resolutions much 
can be said. 


OTARY is now international in its 
scope. The most acute problems of 
one country at a particular time are not 
necessarily the most critical of another 
at that same time. The most acute prob- 
lems of a country at one time are no 
necessarily the most acute problems of 
that same country at another time. Great 
Britain was in the maelstrom of the war 
from the beginning to the end. Would 
it not be natural and proper tha! to 
British Rotarians the most valued serv 
ice which Rotary can possibly render the 
world at this time is in giving of i sel! 
to the preservation of world peace’ 
The Rotary clubs of Cuba have f und 
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nat th can best serve by combatting 

tendencies on the part of 
publ! cials. 
‘ Nati al liberty was America’s all ab- 
erhing theme in 1776 and_ individual 

ecdor. was an equally desperate ques- 
tion in 1860. 

Ser is many sided. Men are not 
like » uded. The problem of Rotary 
intern. ional is not so much how Rotar? 
ians | serve as it is whether or not 
they serve. 

Absolute autonomy may not be possi- 
ble: practical autonomy is possible and 


the delegates to Atlanta and the delegates 
to St. Louis thought it much to be de- 


Possibly the broad spirit of tolerance 
which characterized the relationship be- 
tween the individual clubs and Rotary 
International may advantageously be per- 
mitted in the relationship between the 
individual members of a club and the 
club’s governing body. ; 


[' | were today the president of a Ro- 
tary club it seems to me that my ambi- 
tion would be to give my club’s activities 
the best balance which circumstances 
would possibly permit. I think that the 
maximum of results are obtained where 
members are privileged to select their 


F own activities within the recognized lines, 


but it seems to me that I would also want 
to impress as far as possible upon the 


| minds of all members that just as business 


occupations may become narrowing so 
also Rotary activities may become nar- 
rowing and that the best results can only 
be attained in more or less general par- 
Per- 


balanced Rotarians and of well-balanced 
Rotary clubs. 

The best way to neutralize the opposi- 
tion to one activity is for the proponents 
of such activity to join in promoting the 
projects of the opposing element. It is 
when one particular activity gains such 
momentum, that in the minds of some it 
seems to threaten to sweep everything 
before it, that opposition arises. 

It seems to me that it should not fre- 
quently be necessary to employ destruct- 
Each of the four activities 
above referred to has its special merits 
which commend it under special circum- 
stances, 

_ li l were a member of a club the mem- 
bers of which were so engrossed in 


social activities that “Service 
| 


| above Self” was beginning to have little 


meaning, it seems to me that it would be 
my desire that the officers use as a means 
of raising the membership out of its in- 
dulgence the most compelling means at 
my command, and I know of nothing for 


} Such purpose comparable with crippled 
child: ’s work. It has the ‘pull on the 
heart rings, and who can for a-minute 
doubt ts sterling worth? 


. Is it not entirely practicable to preserve 
Me act vities above referred to and to so 
regula’. them that the one will help to 
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serve the purposes of the others? We 
must not forget that the advocates of 
boys’ work and certain other activities 
have, perhaps, something in the nature 
of vested rights. Many members may 
have been induced to come into Rotary 
in the expectation of continued interest 
in these movements. Such rights have 
been given standing through practice, 
through literature, and even through 
legislation. 


TARTING out with the assumption 

that Rotary’s own distinctive work is 
to raise standards of trade by putting the 
Golden Rule to work in business, does 
it not naturally follow that in order to 
do so effectively we must make a world- 
wide movement of Rotary, and does it 
not follow that the encouragement of 
international friendship is the best means 
through which to accomplish the pur- 
pose ? 

Is it not also true that the most certain 
method of making our propaganda per- 
manent is through impressing it upon 
the minds of the coming generation. 

One of the most impressive, and at the 
same time one of the most scholarly 
portrayals of the spirit of service in 
business which it has ever been my privi- 
lege to behold, was a little drama which 
was given by the children of the Spalding 
School for Crippled Children for the 
benefit of the members of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago. 

It will live long in the minds of the 
Rotarians present, and | sincerely believe 
that it was indelibly impressed upon the 
minds of the children who took part and 
of the children and parents who were 
present as spectators. 

Let us sell the Golden Rule in business 
as well as in every other contact to every 
nation, to every man, every woman, and 
every child. 

This program is not intended as a 
panacea for all possible ills. I would not 
eliminate the growing pains of Rotary 
if I could, but the process of pulling 
apart is not the only means of making 
human progress. Advances are some- 
times made by pulling together. I think 
we need not fear that the future of 
Rotary will prove to be serene enough to 
produce anaemia. New issues will prob- 
ably arise as fast as old issues are settled. 
We still have a long journey before us. 

One thing we must bear in mind and 
that is: Evolutionary processes have 
taken us through many difficulties during 
the past. If Rotary of the future will 
exercise the same patience and the same 
forbearance that has been characteristic 
of Rotary of the past, many of our difh- 
culties and many of our differences will 
settle themselves. The unworthy will 
cease to exist and the worthy will sur- 
vive. This is the nineteenth milestone 
only. If the next nineteen years yield 
proportionate progress, we shall indeed 
have a Rotary which will amply justify 
the best that has been said of us;’ aye, 
the best that has ever been thought. 
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Let Herb McConnell 


ENTERTAINM take your troubles off 

COMMITTEE your shoulders. Let 
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ATTENTION comiag pany tir you. 

THE COTILLON with favors, given during every 

dance, comic stunts worked out among the danc- 


ers, under personal supervision; will assure you 
of a most wonderful party. 


Our line of fancy paper hats, favors, and figures, 
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LIPPMAN KAMPRITE TRAILER 
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Add zest to your auto trip—live in the 
open with all the comfort of home. Banish 
the dread of poor hotels, of makeshift camps 
and foul weather. Kamprite Trailer follows 
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by clean, comfortable beds—full protection 
against rain or wind storms, insects and rep- 
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4 by 7 floor space—hammocks for clothes. 
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1136 Olive St. St. Louis Dept. R. 




















How Will You Increase 
Next Month’s Business 


? 


The Novelty News is replete 
with up-to-the-minute plans and 
methods for business men who 
want to increase sales and 
profits. 


Many of these plans will fit 
your business. 


Did you ever see acopy? One 
will be sent with our compli- 
ments to any business man 
mentioning THE ROTARIAN. 


Write for your copy. 
THE NOVELTY NEWS, 


Ce benny Waukegan, Ill. 
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Can War Be Prevented? 


(Continued from page 31) 


Shall the Churches Do About War?” 
is taken up and discussed. The back- 
ground of the author’s thinking seems to 
be that unless the churches do something 
about war, war will not likely be abol- 
ished. “Law is only a codification of 
customary habits of thought and action. 
In the last analysis, then, the outlawry 
of war is an ethical problem.” The con- 
science of mankind must be aroused. 
It is the specific business of the church 
to do just exactly that. 

Certainly the facts that are presented 
in this chapter detailing the probable 
course of the next war, its undoubted 
outrage of every sentiment of Christi- 
anity, furnishes the church, if she cares 
to use it, an argument that can’t be 
answered. The thought of making war 
civilized and human is impcssible in the 
light of history and recent fact. The 
issue is becoming unmistakably clear; 
Jesus Christ and His religion and the 
whole war business have nothing in com- 
mon. They are set in complete opposi- 
tion to each other. The writer therefore 
believes, “that the churches should re- 
fuse to give their approval to any fu- 
ture war, for three reasons: (1) Be- 
cause war is inherently and essentially a 
supreme violation of Jesus’ way of life; 
(2) because war is ineffective as a 
means of furthering Christ’s Kingdom 
and is self-defeating in its very nature; 
(3) because the absolute repudiation of 
war by individuals, groups, and corpo- 
rate bodies is the most effective way of 
compelling governments to abandon the 
war system and to discover more ade- 
quate means of securing safety and jus- 
tice.” This last point raises the very 
difficult question, the answer to which 
seems quite clear to the author, of an 
absolute veto on the whole war game 
issued by the church to the state. War 
is definitely, decisively, and unquestion- 
ably evil. It is, moreover, the major 
social evil of our time. “Much of the 
weakness of the churches in this genera- 
tion, is due to the frequency with which 
they compromise with major _ social 
evils.” The author thinks that the time 
has come when the church can no longer 
compromise with the evil of war. 


N absolute declaration such as that 

which would mean considerable em- 
barrassment to any government prepared 
to undertake war and might bring disas- 
ter, is plainly recognized as “a highly 
dangerous procedure.” In all fairness, 
however, Mr. Page asks, “Do armies 
and navies guarantee security and free- 
dom from all danger?” Are they not 
too a highly dangerous instrument to 
hold in one’s possession? “On grounds 


of relative danger the writer ‘s cop. 
vinced that armies and navies are , 
greater menace than they are a means 


of protection. One thing seems 


cer- 


tain, if military force is permanently 
our most effective means of protection 
then humanity is doomed and al! effort; 


to build an enduring social order 
come to naught.” 

The closing words of this very 
written book ring in one’s ears 


will 


ably 
long 


after one has, as it were, heard them 
from prophetic lips: “The present sit- 


uation demands extreme measures. 


Let 


the churches of America say to their 
own government and to the peoples of 
the earth: We feel so certain that war 
is now un-Christian, futile and suicidal 
that we renounce completely the whole 
war system. We will riever again sanc- 
tion or participate in any war. We will 
not allow our pulpits and classrooms t: 
be used as recruiting stations. We will 
not again give our financial or moral 
support to any war. We will seek se- 


curity and justice in other ways. 


We 


believe in the latent goodness of all 
peoples everywhere, in love and spiritual 
processes as mightier than military 
weapons, and that the most certain 
means of overcoming evil is found in the 
spirit of the cross. We pledge ow 
time, our energy, our money, and, if 
necessary, our very lives, in the crusade 
to abolish war and to erect effective in- 


ternational processes of justice and 
will, 


good 


“Does not the truest patriotism, as 
well as the deepest loyalty to Jesus’ way 


of life, demand that individuals 


and 


churches should immediately and utterly 


repudiate the whole war system?” 


This book by Mr. Page is undoubtedly 
the most comprehensive treatment of the 


whole problem of war that has yet 
published. It is written strictly 
the Christian viewpoint and cuts 
through propaganda that surrounds 
like a shaft of dazzling light thr 


been 
from 
clean 
us 
ugh 


the mist; it calls chiefly to account that 


thin patriotism which is compound: 


self-seeking avarice and wholesom: 
tempt for the ideas of national lii 
is in the main a highly patriotic 
recalling Americans to the spiri 
purpose of the founders of their co 
No intelligent American who has ! 
him one shred of faith in his c 
and its destiny can resist readin: 
re-reading this book once it is bi 
to his attention. 

“War—Its Causes, Consequenc: 
Cure” is published by the Geor: 
Doran Company and issued in tw 
tions, one cloth-bound, and the oth 
tion in paper for wide distributiot 
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Te Other Fellow 


ontinued from page 25) 


a belief that we are a conceited 


to just 

orotil citizens who talk altruism and 
pract selfishness and preach idealism 
but as me none of its responsibilities. 
\Ve ar just human beings like the rest, 
posse of the same frailties, subject to 
the s temptations, but interested in 
Rotar’ and believing that its influence is 
helpin’ us to a better understanding of 
the du ies of citizenship. 


MING that we have been some- 
it forgetful of ,the other fellow 
‘ there is a chance to improve our 
sanding in the community, is there a 
ractical program that will bring results? 
| certainly believe there is! Let us get 


icquainted with the  non-Rotarians. 
That’s all! Every district governor is 


ous to accomplish some worthy 
object during his term. If you boys 
could see eye to eye with me in this one 
and put over the whole program 
is given below, I would feel very happy, 
for | would truly believe that I had ren- 
lered a service to Rotary in our dis- 
trict. 

In the first place, I appeal to you all 
to cultivate modesty in your statements 
in regard to Rotary. There is no one 
who talks more enthusiastically about 
Rotary than I, and I would not suggest 
that you curb your enthusiasm in the 
east, but do let us confine our praise 
of the organization more largely to our- 
Let our deeds speak for us else- 
I believe we have the finest lot 
‘f fellows ever corralled, and I like to 
sit beside a Rotarian and talk to him 
ibout all these things, but do let us try, 
when there is a non-Rotarian present to 
put the soft pedal on our remarks. We 
are all fond of our children and we like 
to talk about the wonderful things they 


do and yet is there anything that will 


bore the outsider more than to listen to 
the incessant talk of some fond parent 
about his child? Watch your literature 
that goes out. When there is any big 
affair on, such as a conference or some 
other meeting of such importance as to 
obtain exclusive publicity, or when spe- 
cial pages are devoted to Rotary in the 
newspapers, or if you describe Rotary 
in your minstrel programs or in any sort 
of publication that goes out to the pub- 
lic, let us bear in mind the importance 
of temperance in the statements made 
ind check over the “copy” whenever 
e the opportunity. 

the different civic groups in your 
‘ommunity with the idea that you will 
seek obtain their friendship for Ro- 
‘ary. Important groups are as follows: 


umbit 


tning 


j 
seives. 


where. 


Mayor, Aldermen and Commissioners. 
lerk, police and fire department 
Neads and other outstanding city em- 


ntendent of Schools, Inspectors, 
ncipals, etc., and in the smaller | 
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cities all the teachers regardless of sex. 

Judges and Court House heads. 

Heads of various Labor Unions. 

After the survey is completed invite a 
group, starting with tue city official 
group, to your regular luncheon. Show 
the same hospitality to each group, en- 
tertaining one every six weeks or so 
until you have completed the list. Have 
two or three ten-minute speeches made 
by some of your guests and always in- 
clude a short address on Rotary and its 
objects, delivered by one of your best 
speakers. Convince your guests that a 
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Rotary club luncheon is not an exclusive 
affair and that Rotarians would like to 
know of their guests’s problems and to 
assist them if possible in solving them. 

I feel sure that these luncheons will 
prove to be among the most interesting 
of the year. Your club members will 
learn much about their city that they did 
not know, and your guests will become 
convinced that in Rotary there is a fo- 
rum, consisting of representative men, 
before which they can appear and ob- 
tain a sympathetic hearing. You will 
find that in some cases it will be the first 
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“The Knife You’ ve 











Dealers: 
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Old razor blades 
make new knife 
blades—inserted 

a jiffy. 


A pertect cigar 
cutter. 


THE GREENDUCK COMPANY, 


Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., 


Always Wanted 


Always sharp—a razor keen edge—handsomely 
finished—just the thing for the other end of your 
watch chain. 
GREENDUCK 
Perfected Razor Knife 


uses your cast off safety razor blades. Instantly replaced 
When the blade gets dull just slip it out and a new one into 
its place in a jiffy—ready to do anything that can be ex 
pected of any pocket knife. 

A knife you’ll be proud to carry. Made of solid jewelers 
grade mirror-finish nickel silver with a neat design etched 
on the handle, and a handsome Rotary emblem or the emblem 
of any other national organization finished in beautiful fired 
enamel colors—brilliant and lasting. You'll like the size, 
too (exact size of upper illustration), only % inch thick—so 
thin you'll hardly feel it in your pocket. 


For the Ladies, Too 


Every woman will want one for her sewing basket. Per 
fect for ripping seams and there is no danger of cutting 
the fingers as with an unprotected blade. 

A Handy Manicure Set 
The file on the blade holder is really quite efficient and 
with the nail cleaner in the end fills a long-felt want 
that the busy man will appreciate. 

Perfect Cigar Cutter 

See the illustration. Clips your cigars smoothly and evenly 
—does not tear the wrapper. 
You can purchase this knife either with or without emblem. 


—_ with emblem, $1.50 


seecesecececceee © CORD. cereesceeseseeces 





Note: These knives can be made up with any desired 








trade mark or advertisement. Write for special quan 
tity prices. 
Write for our retail selling plan and special discounts. It’s a 
money maker for you. wes 
Rot. Feb 


Chicago, Ill. 


ith 
I enclose $ for Greenduck Perfected Razor Knives ied emblem 
without 
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Street. Town. State 
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time that these men, holding positions of 
great importance to every citizen, have 
been given the opportunity of addressing 
those whom they serve. 

The Moose Jaw Rotary Club enter- 
tained the union labor heads and had a 
most satisfying meeting. The Ft. Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur Club had a truly won- 
derful meeting of the educational group. 
Other clubs have entertained the city 
aldermen, etc., and all these meetings 
have proven most interesting. But the 
great advantage of it all is the friendli- 
ness that is developed for your Rotary 
club, and that is what we are seeking in 
this instance. 

An equally important group is the 
competitors. I have already referred 
to the effect that our classification system 
must have on them, and the obligation 
that we have incurred to lessen the hurt 
that they must feel. Impress upon the 
club members that they are expected to 
invite one of their competitors to one 
of the regular luncheons and to repeat 
until they have entertained the tw6 or 
three that are leaders in their line. It 
would be preferable to select luncheons 
at which you know there will be interest- 
ing speakers. Do not hold any ‘special 
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competitors’ luncheons, for that would 
defeat the purpose we have in view, or 
have too many attend any one luncheon. 
We want the competitor to feel that he 
has been invited in a casual way to 
attend a regular Rotary luncheon. The 
Fellowship Committee should make a 
special effort as the guests are entering 
the dining room to extend to them a 
warm welcome, and the President should, 
during the introduction period, state that 
there are a number of guests present 
from the city; that they are very wel- 
come, that he trusts they will enjoy the 
meeting, etc. The membership at large 
should understand that they are expected 
to make a special effort to entertain these 
home folks. Keep check on the number 
thus entertained, 


"Te should provide a good oppor- 

tunity for the Rotarian who is acting 
as host to-explain that Rotary wishes to 
serve the different crafts and that if his 
competitor has any ideas for the better- 
ment of conditions that the co-operation 
of Rotary might be obtained through the 
Rotarian member. Thus the first step 
would be taken in carrying out one of 
the. requirements provided in the Busi- 
ness Methods program. 
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I most sincerely believe after having 
given this subject no little study, that js 
the above program is carried out, the 
result will be to improve the Standing oj 
Rotary throughout your city; that wher. 
misunderstandings now exist there wi) 
come appreciation and that indifferencs 
will be turned into real friendship, \, 
one can tell how far this influence {, 
good may go or just when and how } 
may help us when most needed. 

Some Rotarians may contend tha 
what the other fellow thinks of us j; 
of no importanee as long as we know 
that we are all right. We must bea 
in mind, however, that we are making 
some kind of an impression on the com. 
munity and that it must be either a good 
impression or a bad impression for there 
is no middle ground. Few of us there 
are who would not wish our organization 
to be well thought of. But, above all, 
the future of Rotary is in our keeping. 
We old chaps will pass on and Rotary 
can only exist by the bringing in of new 
members. The type that we can interest 
in membership will be dependent entirely 
upon the worthiness of our organization 
as viewed by the public at large. 


The Brotherhood of Man Is the 
Real Internationalism 


power of love to overcome the dictates of 
fear. For what, in the end, is love, but a 
certainty of the power of good to control 
evil and so to still the unreasoning dic- 
tates of fear. That is precisely what the 
writer of the first epistle of John is aim- 
ing at, when he says, “Perfect love cast- 
eth out fear.” Half men’s lives are filled 
with apprehensions which they have con- 
jured up for themselves, but which have 
no substance in fact; and. the other half 
with fears of persons or nations being 
more successful than themselves. 


OME two years ago,..,Secretary 

Hughes collected certain of the powers 
in conference in Washington, in an ef- 
fort to throw down that colossal monu- 
ment of. fear, the competition of arma- 
ments ‘in the Pacific, and to substitute 
for it a friendly accord among nations. 
He was amazingly successful. But he 
was~-also far too clearsighted not to- 
realize the limitations of his success. 
That success, as he saw, was not 


brought about because certain more or 
less obsolete battleships had been con- 
demned to be broken up, but because, 
to use his own expression, a disarma- 
ment of thought had been brought about 


(Continued from page 7) 


by the creation of better mutual un- 
derstandings. The distrust. of nations 
had been, in a measure, scrapped simul- 
taneously with their engines of war. In 
this way, an end was put to waste 
through unnecessary expenditures. Still, 
success even of this sort has its limi- 
tations, as indicated in the imposition of 
the treaty bonds at present necessary 
for the protection of the idea. Who, 
the Roman poet, Juvenal, had asked, 
somewhat cynically, in the days immedi- 
ately succeeding Paul’s residence in 
Rome, is going to guard. the guards 
themselves? A prisoner in Rome, a cer- 
tain tentmaker named Paul, had, if Juve- 
nal had only known it, answered him 
in advance; and it is Paul’s answer that 
Secretary Hughes picks up today—‘“a 
sound mind.” Nothing but that ever will 
answer the riddle. To have interna- 
tional peace we must have the disposi- 
tion to international peace. To have 
that disposition we must get rid of the 
fears which promote the passions which 
end in war. 

Fear, then, is the result of centuries 


of teaching of the power of evil. It is 
an underlying suspicion that, if you do 


not obtain for yourself, not merely the 


good things but the necessities of life 
somebody else will deprive you of them 
and so of life. Here, then, is the taproot 
of men’s fears, and here is the many- 
stringed lute of their apprehensions 
which the people who profess to under- 
stand human nature undertake to plaj 
upon, so as to achieve their own ends 
Thus is naturally reached the secon? 
great political maxim which Secretar! 
Hughes laid down, namely, equality o! 
opportunity. If equality of opportunit) 
is maintained for all nations, then no 
nation has any reason to fear the closing 
of its markets by brute force, or tht 
cutting off of its supplies of raw m2 
terial; and how many of the worlds 
wars have been caused by just such fea" 
and apprehensions it would be cifficu 


to say. 


This does not mean that the accep! 
ance of equality of opportunity is going 
to usher the world into the golden agt, 
any more than that the agreement come 
to by the powers in Washington is 0 
ing permanently to put an end to the! 
competition in armaments, What * 
does mean is that there are statesmet 
who have begun to perceive the realit! 
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and to realize that in order 


of thin cay 
he world better it is necessary 


1 
to mak . ; 
vive up tinkering with effects, and 
to § i / 
4) conc utrate attention on causes. 
HE ultimate cause of the world’s 


trou»ies is unsound thinking. How- 
tunately, good is the goal to 
ie world, in its blind, hopeless 
way, directs its efforts, even though it 
does tall by the wayside, all the’ time, 
ie weight of the useless baggage 
it carries by reason of its own fears and 
apprehensions. These are the unrealities 
which the statesmen of the world can- 
not spend too much time in ridding it 
of. Public opinion is every day free- 
ing itself more and more from the do- 
minion of individuals, and -beginning to 
express, more and more, the ideals of 
humanity. Indeed, there never was a 
time when it was more important that 
men should learn to think for them- 
selves, and to do this they must strive 
to acquaint themselves with the great 
affairs of the world. Unfortunately, the 
world is still very far from forming 
its opinions from original documents. 
Tt is still sufficiently lazy to desire that 
these documents shall be interpreted to 
it. Hence the enormous responsibility 
of those on whom the labor falls. It is 
the schoolmasters of humanity every- 
where, and they are many and of di- 
verse kinds, who at the moment are 
responsible for disciplining human 
thought and teaching it to put aside the 
spirit of fear for that true understand- 
ing of love which is itself the power 
generated by a sound mind. 


ever, 


hicl 
whic! 


undet 


Y what means, then, is there hope of 
achieving this friendly accord of na- 
tions on which Secretary Hughes builds 
such high hopes? Superficially, the an- 
swer would be, a spread of internation- 
alism. Unfortunately, internationalism 
has become a-sinister word, with many 
ugly associations, though fundamentally 
it means the growth of a sound morality. 
Just at the moment, however, it is the 
only practical expression yet evolved for 
the brotherhood- of man, a term itself 
unhappily discredited by, oceans of futile 
blather. Just as the world has so often 
been wearied of religion by the religious, 
so it has been made contemptuous of 
morality by the moralists. It takes its 
revenge for lectures in jeers, and idiot- 
ically confounds doctrine with the doc- 
tors. So the interminable battle goes on. 
“The good are so hard on the elever, 

The clever so rude to the good.” 

It has been asked perpetually, What’s 
ilaname? ‘The answer is, a very great 
deal more than is often imagined. It is 
ot easy in Europe or America. to rid 


the. word “religion” of its fellowship 
with the Inquisition or the Salem witch 
trials, any more than to. separate it from 
the Puritan: Sabbath. Nevertheless, 


there is a science of just flatfooted truth, 
that the philosopher, Paul, in quite un- 
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In the picturesque 


and development. 


program. 





BATTLE CREEK FOR HEALTH 


Michigan, is situated a unique “School of 
Health’—where thousands come annually 
to learn how to maintain efficiency and 
health through “biologic living.” 


Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health 
Center”—the result of fifty years of growth 
A continuous series of 
physical training activities, health lectures, 
food demonstrations, educational moving 
pictures, concerts and entertainments add 
profitable and refreshing interest to the daily 


The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth 
of information upon the subjects of healthful 
living and personal hygiene. 
a wholesome, anti-toxic dietary; the neces- 
sity of physical activity, fresh air, sunshine, 
posture training and the outdoor life—these 
and other essentials are demonstrated by the 
most practical and scientific methods. 


booklet—“‘Origi:, Purposes 
and Methods’’—will be sent free on request. 








city of Battle Creek, 


The value of 


























Send me your free booklet 
Methods.” 


An interestin 
M. W. Wentworth 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM ! Name 
Box 218 Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan City 
State 
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PAPER HATS 


amd FANORS 










For ST. VALENTINE’S, ST. 
PATRICK’S and WASHING- 
TON’S BIRTHDAY Parties. 


We have some new and novel 
designs illustrated on circular No. 
66 which will be sent upon request. 


A selection of Rotary hats, 
aprons, ties, canes, wands, favors, 
etc., to choose from. 





We sre Manufacturers 


VAN HOUSEN'S FAVOR CO. inc. 


81 WESTLAKE ST. Lop = © oF. NU eis) 








One of the Most Modern 

Tourists’ Hotels in 
Southern Florida, abso- 
lutely fire-proof, and 
every room steam heated. 


The Rotary Hotel of Delightful | 
Miami, Florida | 


land of perpetual Summer. The Rotary Club 
meets on the South Veranda every Thursday 
—visiting Rotarians welcome. 

W. N. Urmey, Pres., F. 0. Dunham, Manager 
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Bar Sports! 


This cap will help you keep cool- 
headed. The ventilating screen in 
visor permits a continuous flow of 
fresh air inside cap. Makes for com- 
fort, health and happiness. Made in 
fine fabrics and sold at fine stores. 
Write for names of dealers nearest 
you. 
CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. 
RUTHERFORD, N.J. 








One AIR COOLED CAP 





FUN and STUNTS 


at your 
Dinners andBanquets 

















ATTENTION! 
Program Chairman 


Pep up your next affair by using 
something entirely new in the enter- 
tainment line. 

Our banquet booklet describing a 
complete line of Stunts, Table Jokes, 
Funny Favors, Noisemakers, and other 
novelties sent FREE upon _ request. 
Write for it today. Paper Hats con- 
taining a four-inch Rotary insignia 80c 
per dozen, $9.50 per gross. 


S. S. ADAMS COMPANY 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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ee Send for Sample of Rota 
"Embl blem Suitable for Your Desk 
WINDOW SIGNS for Trade-Marking and Advertising 
Purposes 
NATIONAL DECALCOMANIA CORPORATION 
232-234 North 60th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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mistakable Greek, terms an exact knowl- 
edge of Truth. 

Any man can gain this knowledge, and 
can prove this truth, but necessarily 
only in the degree in which he lives 
up to the first principles of the Golden 
Rule. 


fore beyond attainment, the better for 
it. The sooner it realizes that it is a 
practical working basis for such demo- 
cratic ideas as equality of opportunity, 
square dealing, and adherence to prin- 
ciple, the better it will be for all. It 
may sound strange, but there is some- 
thing more akin in the influence of the 
poets and the mathematicians than is 
usually suspected, and this kinship is 
the appeal to fundamental truths, and 
persistence in the pursuit of them. In 
the same way, the educationalist, the 
statesman, or the economist, to be of 
value to humanity, must have a philos- 
ophy, not as an intellectual satisfaction, 
but as positively capable of proof be- 
cause it is based on truth. 

What is the good of a church con- 
ference arguing, before an amused and 
mocking world, over the descent of man 
from a rib or a monkey? Wherever 
they came from, the nations are not at 
the moment behaving with much more 
intelligence than monkeys. And what 
will help them is not a discussion as to 
whether their ancestors swung by their 
tails, but guidance for their own passage 
through the shoals and reefs of human 
passion. Men ought, of course, to be 
their own pilots. They have no business 
to be signaling for the pilot boat in 
every fresh port they make. It is the 
work of the educationalist to make them 
able to steer their own courses; and, in 
the end, every statesman, economist. or 
other leader, is an educationalist. There- 
fore, let the educators realize that you 
cannot reach anything better than vou 
have yourself. And let them set to 
work to attain some knowledge of the 
absolute, instead of sitting down some 
twenty-four centuries after Confucius 
to agree with him that this is unattain- 
able, and had, perhaps, better remain so. 


ONFUCIUS was almost sure of the 

evidence of his material senses, and 
was not perhaps sure of much else. Mod- 
ern natural science has taught men to be 
supremely distrustful of theirs. But 
nothing worth accomplishing can be ac- 
complished this way. The world is call- 
ing for something more real than dog- 
mas, formulas, or creeds. It has been 
looking at riddles in mirrors for cen- 
turies without getting much farther. It 
is now demanding to be introduced to the 
reality face to face. The point is that 
a mere bowing acquaintance with truth 
is no good to anyone. To be any good 
at all, it must be an exact acquaintance. 
In plain English, the brotherhood of 
man will never be established so long as 


The sooner then the world gives | 
up regarding the Golden Rule as a philos- . 
ophic council of perfection, and there- | 
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men believe they can bring © sout the 
golden age by telling their 1 -ighbo;, 
what to do. The triumphs of any age 
or people have never been won \y fight. 
ing over forms and ceremonies but }y 


proving the truth of truth. 
way to do this is by beginning 
It is not the hazardous effort 
come a saint, but the more humble ¢j. 
fort to become a learner, and the Je« 
talking done in the process the bette 

That, if you come to think of it. ;. 
what the thinkers have always been ain 
ing at. They have sought truth in th, 
philosopher’s stone, in the elixir of life 
in a million experiments and creeds 
One danger of such efforts has been 
that the seekers have so often proved 
isolationists. It was this that brought 
the old monks to such terrible grief 
The seeker has to learn to stay in the 
world without being of it, and to do his 
seeking there. What teaching he may 
do had better be in the way of example 
than preaching. Preaching is apt to give 
him a higher estimate of himself than 
his neighbors form of him. 


HAT, then, is the conclusion of 

the whole matter? It is that the 
world should set to work to learn truth 
by its own exertion instead of endeavor- 
ing to find short cuts by means of what it 
deems the spirituality or intellectuality 
of its neighbors. Then the world will 
come inevitably to the brotherhood oi 
man, which is the real internationalism 
because, seeking truth for themselves, men 
have no desire to interfere with their 
neighbors, but are content to speak the 
truth they have proved, and leave this 
truth to do its work. 

Now, though all this is perfectly true 
there exists a fine old saying, which 
goes back to one of the earliest of the 
Greeks, at any rate to Aeschylus, to the 
effect that, “God helps those who help 
themselves.” There is perhaps nothing 
which is more important for men to !a) 
heart to today than this. There is a tend 
ency in too many quarters to look for 
help to your neighbors. A league o! 
nations, for example, may do muchi, but 
it can never take an iota of any nation’ 
personal responsibility off its shoulders 
In such circumstances, what the Fast 
needs is essentially to get to work. and 
what the West can do is essentially ' 
help it to get to work. For the Fas 
it must be remembered, suffered phys 
cally far more than the West in \rma 
geddon. It is in this way that cooper 
tion becomes practical. 

Anyone, for instance, who has s‘udiec 
the situation in England first hand, 2 
the present moment, must know t!:t ! 
great danger there is caused by v 
work. But the most dangerous yj. !t 0! 
this danger lies in the subtle det rio! 
tion of character which accon amit 
long periods of unemployment Ti 
better class of workers are fully 
of this themselves; they make no secre! 


nd the 
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to be- 
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; jt: it. the irresponsible boys who 
t ito the war before they ever 


e pu 
d ay us job, and who have never 
da se ous job since, who rejoice in 
eir i ss on the idiotic ground that 
ey are .-tting back something of their 


» fro: the arch enemy, capital. Any- 
uusly then, that can be done 


ing, 
the ited States to restore normal 
vorking conditions in Europe, whether 
py poli cal or economic assistance, 
could be a manifestation of cooperation 
its st useful form. For if there 
one ‘ning certain it is that as na- 
ns g out of work they get into mis- 


[\ a way, the United States is help- 
ng by investing her surplus capital 
abroad. It has built bridges of gold, by 
this means, across the Atlantic, and over 
these bridges there pass continually all 
those ideas which form the unseen bonds 
which, more and more every day, are 
pinding the world together. There, 
really, if the isolationist only knew it, 

s his true danger, and not in entangling 
lliances. Entangling alliances are 
things which can be watched, controlled, 
nd circumvented, but world thought is 

thing practically entirely beyond hu- 
an interference. It is because of this 
that the day of isolation is really over. 

\Vhatever steps men may take to keep 
ountries apart physically, they cannot 
heck their mental gravitation toward 
ne another, and it is with this mental 
gravitation that the bonds which seem 
material are actually fastened. 

Mr. Norman Angell, who wrote a fa- 
mous book before the war, “The Great 
illusion,” saw the foundations of these 

lves already sunk in the tangle of 
usiness interests. Superficial readers 
{ this book have declared that the out- 


break of the war disproved Mr. Angell’s 


‘ontention. As a matter of fact, his 
mtention was entirely justified by the 
esult which demonstrated, in General 
Smuts’ words, the complete exhaustion 
i victors and vanquished. The war, 
wwever, did more than this. In carry- 


ing millions of Americans into Europe, 


] 


more than carry their bodies and 


their rifles, it carried their mentalities. 


someone told King George II that 
eneral Wolfe was a madman, the little 

r retorted that in that case he 
ished the general would bite some of 
other officers. Those millions of 
iericans whom the war brought into 
“urope have bitten the people of that 
ntinent very severely, and have been 
bitten return. Thousands of British 
rkmen who would have been content 
vith never journeying more than a hun- 
“red miles from London or Manchester, 
€ gaved at the Sphinx and the Nile, 


, looked across to Jerusalem from 
Mount of Olives, and wandered 
und B.edad in the steps of Haroun al 
hid. Does anyone know a surer 
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foundation for world cooperation than 
all of this? 

It is ignorance of one another that 
separates people more than anything 
else. During the Napoleonic wars, the 
English and the French believed un- 
utterable things of each other, and this 
lent gusto to their fighting. The exag- 
gerations of the publicity departments 
during the late war did only too much 
to excite the passions on either side. 
Shylock suggested that the Christians 
should stop in their Jew baiting to con- 
sider how much they had in common 
with their victims, with a view to re- 
membering that ‘the Jews, like them, 
cherished the passion of revenge. There, 
in a curious sort of way, is the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter. If nation 
helps nation, friendship ensues; if na- 
tion opposes nation, enmity is inevitable. 
But when nations, like individuals, 
come to know and understand one an- 
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other, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
embroil them with one another. 


SOLATION is impossible today, for the 

reason already given, that every age is 
more mental than the one before it. The 
intense activity in the United States, the 
slumberous inaction of the backward 
peoples, is the indication of this. It is 
easy enough to impose isolation on 
“Darkest Africa,” its people are stretch- 
ing out both arms toward it; but the 
United States is a very beehive of ef- 
fort, an ant’s nest of activity. What 
is stirring America, of course, is its own 
thought forces, and these forces cannot 
be induced suddenly to “sit down” on 
approaching frontiers or customs houses. 
On the contrary, they are urged into a 
greater activity by the challenge of dif- 
ferent ideas, or conflict with new sug- 
gestions, and so they pass all such bar- 
riers in their pursuit of perfection. Is 
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not that what is always Inspiring the 
engineer and the writer, the invent, 
and the movie star, though perhaps they 
do not fully realize it? What, but thy 
very thing, recently induced ! atrick } 
Fox of Chicago, great milk distributor 
to encourage his employees to fix the 
scale of their own wages, with the pr. 
sult that they ignored the trades-uniog 
rule of uniformity, and adopted a gj. 
ing scale of merit? Something of ty 
same sort is working all the time und; 
the clouds of present discontents jy 
Europe. The trend of it all is dig. 
cult to disentangle, for the same phe. 
nomena have very different significances 
to the human minds inspecting them 
Thus it is that those behind so often cry. 
“Forward!” while those before cry 
“Back!” And it is by no means always 
those: in front who have the cleares 
vision. In such circumstances you can- 
not jam the brake on progress. 


“(Greater Love Hath No Man” 


“Aw—I know, sir. But—beggin’ your 
pardon, sir—there ain’t none such to be 
‘ad in all Paris for love or tin!” 

“Very well,” laughed Hicks. “Then 
it isn’t my fault,” and he slipped his 
hand underneath the horse’s belly and 
loosened the cinch. 

“Wot—wot are you doin’, sir?’ 

“Ride this goat as God made her !” 

And off came the saddle with a scrap- 
ing of waxed leather, a jingling of brass 
rings, and up he vaulted on the animal’s 
bare back, sitting well down on his seat, 
legs hanging loose like an Indian’s. 

“Get up, you little beauty! Let’s see 
how you can travel! Yip-yip-yip!”— 
suddenly at the top of his lungs, forget- 
ting momentarily his carefully acquired 
European veneer; and he was off at a 
gallop, turning into the bridle-path of 
the Bois, while the groom looked after 
him, mumbling: 


“My word! My Dlinkin’ word!” 


T was a pleasant morning, silver and 
blue, and so the Bois were crowded. 
Everybody was there: students and 
painters in soft hats and flowing ‘ties 
and casual old gentlemen with news- 
papers; pimply faced schoolboys in tight 
trousers and bowler hats, swinging their 
canes like the grown-ups; junior judges, 
in all the crushing dignity of recently 
acquired sheepskin; American tourists, 
smoking their short briars very much as 
if in protest; and independent, wide- 
stepping Englishwomen with opera 
glasses over their shoulders and guide- 
books in their hands; children and nurse- 
maids; odd Russians and Germans and 
South Americans and Arabs and Chin- 
ese. ae | 


But there was not one, man or woman 


(Continued from page 22 


or child, who did not turn with craned 
neck at the incongruous figure of George 
W. Hicks, dressed in the foppish height 
of European fashion as to Judopore 
breeches, boldly checked riding coat, and 
silver-gray topper, yet sitting his mare 
bare-back, riding her as free and easy 
as the land whence he had come, his 
legs dangling loosely, his hips giving 
rythmically to his mare’s swinging gait. 

There were comments in half a dozen 
languages: 

“Oh—nom d’un nom—quel type!” 

‘°Straordinary !” 

“Ach—Mariechen—sieh Dir mal den 
Kerl an!” 

“Mira, mira! 

“Bozhe mov!” 

“Crazy nut!” 

And then, suddenly, -from somewhere 
out of that crowd, a cry of fear, of 
warning, peaked up: 

“Look out! For God’s sake—” 

An old lady, accompanied by a young 
girl, had tried to cross the bridle-path. 
She had fallen, wrenching her ankle, un- 
able to get up. The young girl stood 
above her, white-faced, bending low, 
shielding the prone, frail figure against 
Hicks’ mare that came on at a thunder- 
ing, rushing gallop, frightened at the 
cries of horror and warning that rose 
from all sides. 

Hicks thought, weighed, measured, 
acted in the split part of a second. The 
mare had taken the bit between her 
teeth. She was practically beyond cor- 
trol. There was neither checking nor 
swerving her. So he kept on, inereasing 
the horse’s speed with voice and fist. 
Then, within a few feet of the two 


Madre de Dios! 


women, he leaned well forward, gripping 
the horse’s bare back with his knees 
He clutched the mane. 

“Up, you devil!” he yelled. 
beauty !” 

And, adding his own strength to that 
of the mare, lifting the animal almos 
bodily, he sent it at a long, splendid 
jump over and across the young girl 
who had bent still lower, not even touch- 
ing her. 

Twenty feet farther he brought the 
horse to a stop. He jumped down ani 
ran back. 

“Mademoiselle,” he began in his bes 
French, “je vous demande pardon si— 

“Please talk English,” she interrupted 
“I know you can—in spite of your funn 
clothes.” 

“How come?” he asked, astonished, 
slangily. 

“T saw you ride. West, aren’t you?” 

“Way west, Spokane!” 

“T beat you to it.” 

a ee 

“Yes. Still farther west. 

“T thought so,” he smiled. 

“Why e 

“Your eyes—” 

“Suppose you two stop your Drillia 
repartee,” came the older woman’s chi!!! 
little voice, “and help me up and home? 


S° began the friendship between Et 
Baxter and George W. Hicks. 

He called on her the next afterno 
and found her even prettier than on ti 
day before, with her small, oval face, ht 
whorl of crisp, chestnut, gold-:lintis 
hair, the sweet curve to her upper ! 
and it would have taken a better ju‘ 
of human nature than he to decile th 
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by every gn of firm, rather large, well- 
shaped | ods, short, straight nose, and 
slack brs Which divided her ice-green 
f the low, broad forehead, she 
ation and strength of purpose 
; ; to independent ideas. 

: He d:-covered that she was an orphan 
| if who, accompanied by her 


stud: music. He discovered, further- 
hat the two women knew little of 
the French language, less of French 
ways, and that, of meagre means, they 
; little worried how to make the 
best of it. 

So he suggested the pension Blanco. 
They moved there within the week. And, 
within the following week, George W. 
Hicks told himself with something like 
naive astonishment that he was in love. 


>_99 


IS friends at “Paoli’s” would have 
laughed could they have opened a 
secret drawer in his desk and seen there 
, lower which she had given him once, 


h pressed between sheets of blotting paper, 


ind a letter, written to him when she had 
cone to Dieppe for the week-end to 
visit American friends, in her large, cop- 
perplate handwriting and creased and 
smudged through much carrying about 


in his inside pocket. 


Of course—for such was his way—he 
spent money on her. He began with 
boxes of candy, with great sheafs of 
flowers and baskets of fruit, with din- 
ers and theater parties and automobile 
rides. He progressed to gloves and per- 
fume and silks. 

Then one evening—they were sitting 
na bench in the Luxembourg Gardens 
—he took a large diamond solitaire from 
s pocket and offered it to her. 

She shook her head. 

“No, George,” she said. 

“No?” 

“No! 

“But—” he stammered—“I want you to 


marry me. I love you, Ethel! Tell me— 
don’t you love me, too—?” He smiled. 
‘A little bit... 
She was silent; then spoke very 
gravely : 
“I do. A great deal, dear!” 
“Bully for you! Let’s tell your aunt!” 
“I won’t marry you, George.” 
“Why—I thought you said... .” 
“Yes—I love you... .” 


eas en ” 


ecw s 


“I'm not sure if I like you, George.” 
\hat do you mean?” He was utterly 
taken aback. 
j that !” 

can one love without liking?” 
‘that's what I’m wondering about.” 

looked away from him, up at the 

re the crumpled violet clouds 

und the edge of the silvered evening 
seemed |ike some vivid embroidery on an 
a glittering curtain. 

“e was puzzled. 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 


re 


McIntyre, had come to Paris * 
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the superiority of our organization, its quality 
and service rendered. Our Advertising Art 
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chanical Departments produce the best in 
printing plates, made for Black and White or 
Color Printing. 
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Street, right around the corner from our old 
entrance. 
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“What does marriage mean to you?” 
she asked after a pause. 
“Why—everything!” came his lame 


reply. 
“Exactly!” She inclined her head. 
“Everything. And in human relations 


everything includes—I don’t mean to hurt 
your feelings, dear—but it includes— 
well—respect.” 

He turned pale. 

“In other words—you don’t respect me, 
Ethel ?” 

“George ! 
hands, impulsively. 
stand me!” 

“You don’t like me—don’t respect me. 
1 understand perfectly.” 

“You do not!” Her ice-green eyes 
flashed. “Don’t you see, dear? I want 
you to prove me wrong. I want you to 
do something at which I can point with 
pride. The man I marry—” she hesi- 
‘tated; went on bravely; “The father of 
my children must be big!” 

He gave a lop-sided smile. 

“I’m afraid I'll never be big. 
the type, child.” 

“Ridiculous! You can try!” 

“How—for instance ?” 

“IT don’t know, George. But I don’t 
want you to do what you’re doing now.” 

“I’m not doing harm to anybody.” 

“Nor good to anybody. You're doing 
nothing.” 

“T’ve enough money—even for two.” 

“Do—oh—something !” 

“What? I’m not very clever. If I 
go back home, to Spokane, why—” he 
laughed—“they’ll take my money away 
from me in no time. I know myself. I 
repeat—I’m not very clever... .” 

“T’m not speaking of money.” 

“What do you want me to do? 
college? Study law or medicine or . . 

“Not necessarily !” 

“Then—what, Ethel ?” 

“Anything—as long as it'll make me 
respect you—anything as long as it is 
vital and decent and unselfish!” 


Please!” She 
“Don’t 


took his 
misunder- 


I’m not 


Go to 


H® turned on her, rather angrily. 
“Seems to me you'd like to make 

some sort of dog-gone missionary out of 

me. Spread some gospel or other ; 

He said it ironically; but she picked up 
the words like a battle gage. 

“Why not? Don’t you believe in help- 
ing people?” 

“Social service, eh? 
amongst the great unwashed and preach 
to them the shining lessons of the Amer- 
ican bath tub? Wipe small kid’s noses 
and show infant Pollacks how to juggle 
a cake of soap and an oyster fork?” 
And when she did not reply he went on: 
“Sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? And 
even if I felt like doing it, I wouldn’t 
know how. I repeat+-I am not very 
clever.” 

“And I repeat there must be something 


” 


Go down 


you can do—and you'd find it if .... 
“T f—what ?” 
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“If you loved me!” came her final 
answer, typically, ruthlessly feminine. 


ETURNING to what we said before 

’ about dim, ancestral characteristics 
rising in a man’s soul, we find, a dozen or 
so generations back, some other subcon- 
scious qualities in George W. Hicks be- 
sides those which he had inherited from 
the two generations of pioneers directly 
preceding him. 

There was for instance one Sir Septi- 
mus Hicks of Dealle Hall in pleasant 
Sussex, a Jacobite cavalier who had 
toasted the “King Over the Water” and 
had died on the gallows in London, a 
smile in his eyes and a curse on Crom- 
well and all Round-heads curling his lips. 
There had been, furthermore, a Josiah 
Hicks who had traded into the Far West 
in the days when the southern shore 
of Lake Huron went by that name, and 
whom family legends reputed to have 
had the finest collection of personally 
taken red-skin scalps between Albany 
and Bowling Green. From these men, 
too, George W. Hicks had inherited cer- 
tain traits that were the opposite of his 
usual frothy, volatile capriciousness. The 
chief of them was a sudden fantastic, 
quixotic trick of doing the unexpected. 
Before this he had had occasion to show 
it: on the high-school gridiron with a 
couple of gladiators embracing his 
knees, the pigskin oval in his hands, the 
line five yards ahead; and in impromptu 
fights here and there for the sake of an 
unknown under dog. Always it had 
popped out without warning, at a word, 
a gesture. 

It was so that evening. Ethel and 
he walked home, side by side, silently. 
On the threshold of her room she bade 
him good night, and added in an under- 
tone, half-pityingly: 

“Poor George!” 

Perhaps at this moment, had he asked 
her again to marry him, she might have 
said Yes. He did not do so. He drew 
himself up, without replying. But half 
an hour later—it was nearly midnight— 
he knocked at her door and called: 

“Ethel !” 

“Shsh!” she said 
“Auntie is asleep.” 

“Come to the salon. 
you.” 

Ses 

“Please come!” 

“All right, George!” 

She joined him in the salon. It was 
dark there, with only a corner lamp lit. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he began. “I won't 
make love to you. But would you mind 
deciding something for me?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Come near the lamp.” And when 
they had sat down beneath its haggard, 
vellow glow: “Close your eyes.” 

eg 

Just close your eyes like a good little 
girl.” Then, when she had done so, he 
took a piece of paper from his pocket 


from the inside. 


I want to talk to 
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and put it on her lap. “Tak 
ond finger,” he continued, © ng point 
That’s it. Come straight do vp. Wait 
while I mark the place. No t 
open your eyes again.” 

“What is it?” she asked, lo: 

“A map of the borderlan 
French Indo-China and th 
province of Kwang-Si. I foun! 
magazine that I was reading.’ 

“Well... .2” She was puzzled. 

“Here!” He indicated the spot whic 
he had marked. “That’s where jy 
pointed at—what. you decided for me’ 

“What ?” 

“Ban-sop-Huan,” he read the name o; 
the place on the map. 

“I don’t understand, George.” 

“IT read in the magazine where [| 9 
this map that all this borderland is—oh— 
a regular cesspool of misery and vic: 
and degradation, that it needs—wh 
were the words?” He laughed 
“Oh yes. I remember. It reminded me 
of what you told me tonight. It needs 
big men—men who can do vital, decent, 
unselfish things. It needs—” He slyr- 
red; stopped; went on with something 
like a sneer, yet a sneer to hide his 
rather self-conscious earnestness: 
needs workers in the Lord’s vine. 
yee. si 

“George!” She looked at him, wide. 
eyed. “Please tell me what... ” 

“Ban-sop-Huan,” he read again. 
wonder what this particular spot is like. 


your sec. 


you may 


Ng up. 

between 

Chiney 
it in a 


H°« had spoken in a loud voice and 

startling him and Ethel, a long, lean 
black-frocked figure rose from a chai 
in the far end of the salon where li 


had been sitting unbeknown to them, an’ 


said in English, with a slight Frene! 
accent : 

“T can tell you!” 

The man stepped forward. 


sion that morning. They had vague’ 
noticed him at dinner. 

“T returned recently from Ban-s0 
Huan,” he went on. 

He passed fully into the radius of the 
lamp. A livid, crooked scar ran from 
his left eye, blotting it out, to his mout! 
which was twisted and awry as with the 
memory of terrible, unforgettable pail 

He pointed at the scar. 

“T got this in Ban-sop-Huan,” he s@" 
passionlessly. 

“Oh—” Ethel choked a cry of horto' 

“It is an opium village under (| 
jurisdiction,” continued the priest, “Pe 
pled by Lolos—aborigines, you kno" 
The conditions there are pitifu', 
are in the entire district. For seve’ 
years now the inhabitants have « «crifc 
their all to opium. The hos 
crumbling, the fields neglected, t'¢ peo! 


ines 


in rags. Even the little babes smo! 
the Black Smoke. The doom o' the ™'s 
erable place is sealed unless some wi!" 


” 


man—some Christian... . 


He was 4 
Jesuit priest who had arrived at the pev- 
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ed, went on as though speak- 
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iT: 


’ $ec He 
Wait “J [ nearly became a martyr 


- . 
me for hurch—not quite. My flesh 
was eak—may the Saints forgive €rvice— 


turned to Hicks: “And you, 


up € 
2? : 5 

‘Ween ny I oe eae 
Lines ‘J voing there,” came the slow for District Conferences 
ey ™ " i Those who are responsible for the success of 

; oe — ie sy Seino : Rotary District Conferences will welcome the 
‘d tericai octave. “Oh— Everything you need service which this organization has to offer—a 
whic fF She looked at him; then, imploringly, for the Conference service embracing every step from the planning of 


ae ’ the decoration to carrying them out in the most 

at the priest. ae papitata“ : minute detail. We will submit a diagram showing 
me seme! to notice her presence. They Decorations suggested decoration, either using the materials 
you now have on hand, or we will supply all neces- 


were staring at each other with prob- Flags » 
eof sary material. 
ne of ing eyes. Pennants - oe 
“You are a son of Holy Church?” Banners Souvenirs, favors, etc., will be supplied by us if 
| isked the Jesuit. Placques desired. 
oh “N The other laughed. lt —- s : Not only is this service infinitely more satisfac- 
ea meer laugh, throaty, rather triumphant. —y tory, but it is more economical in the long run. 
= “I'm a pretty good Protestant—-now that Paper caps Experience has taught us the most efficient manner 
“What | happen to think of it. . .” Aoi: Botde in which to produce the desired results. Aside 
ign a0 F = Bad from the numerous occasions for which we have 
dm “George!” came again the girl’s ex- —— planned and executed the decorations in the 
ae clamation, frightened, sibilant, dramatic. Hat Bands U. S. A., we have recently received orders from 
“ ” Novelties Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Spain, Panama, Australia, 


™ on't go—G é, 644-6 
Dont go serge India, Scotland, England and Wales. 


slur- “I shall take the first steamer... .” pene ~~ 

‘ a 
thing “A steamer leaves Bordeaux the day re Let us put it across for YOU 
e his after tomorrow,” said the priest. “You Gongs : : 

] a 7 mbiems ur Knowledge and experience in decorations Can 
‘an make it if you catch the early morn. Embl Our knowled d exp decoratio - 
ee . , Placques save you time and money—and we will “put it 

vin ing train. across” for you. Give us a diagram of the hall 


The girl turned on the priest, with tS ke and some idea of the appropriation for decoration 
, i 4 Send gue r 
wide- blazing eyes. pg Peta lene and we shall be pleased to submit a plan. 
“Oh!” she cried. “You are making Write for further detailed information 
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him go! You are cruel—hard—selfish !” 
The Jesuit smiled. The smile caused 


his scar to twist in an eerie manner. He Geo E. Fern 
e 


crossed himself. 























thi “Ignoscito saepe alteri,” he whispered 1252-1254 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
io | the Latin prayer for forgiveness, “num- 
”— qua HOt a” 
ren Then he addressed Hicks. 
wit come to my room ?” he Snappy TO KNOW WHEN — YOU NEED A 
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Kasten’s Time Stamps are eco- 
nomical, built for long service, 
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. d Send for catalogue showing 
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“Thank you.” 
“George!” implored the girl. “Don’t 
go! You would not go if you loved me!” 


“I am going because I love you, dear,” 
came his steady reply; and he kissed her 
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| ence he wrote to her regularly, and 
ns letters were suffused with a quaint, 
(ry humor that was typically his and 


brought the tears to her eyes. 


qT re was his first letter from the 
of Ban-sop-Huan: 
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a barbers’ convention or the Hon. Mr. Vol- 
stead in the moon-shine valleys of the Cum- 
berland Gap. 


T was several weeks before Ethel re- 
ceived his second letter, in which he 
wrote: 


This is the life for a conceited man, best 
beloved little Ethel. I can now feel for the 
Nevada plutocrat -who tries to break into New 
York society. I was told yesterday by my 
boy that the people hereabouts call me ‘‘Num- 
ber-One-Top-Side-First-Class- White-Devil-W ith- 
Ancestry-So-Indecent-T hat-None-Can-Describe - 
It-Without-Fouling-His-Tongue!”” Sweet, don’t 
you think, dear? And all this in the exquisite 
dialect of the countryside is expressed by no 
more than three sing-song syllables and does 
duty for the plain American “Buttinsky.” 
That’s what I am here, and I have a shrewd 
suspicion that they would like to butt me out 
again. But they aren’t going to—not yet 
awhile. 

And then he wound up with suddet 
seriousness: 

For don’t you see, dear, there are the little 
babies—and you ought to see them! Haggard, 
leather-faced, white-eyed, starving! Nobody 
tills the fields. Nobody works. They sell 
everything, from their household joss to their 
last pound of worm-eaten rice to buy the 
scrapings of some smelly, treacly Canton 
opium jar. 


Serious, too, was the next letter: 


I never knew that such utter misery could 
exist—anywhere. Impossible to describe the 
abomination, the cruelties which occur every 
day and are accepted as mere negligible inci- 
dents hardly worthy of criticism or comment. 
And I am forced te look on—and I am help- 
less. For the old people are past help. Nor 
am I sure about the babies. The Chinese them- 
selves simply sequester a village the moment 
it surrenders to the poppy. To them it exists 
no more. Let the inhabitants die as slow or 
as quick as they please, but do not let them 
contaminate the neighborhood. So they post 
armed guards around the stricken district and 
allow nobody to enter or leave—except fools 
like myself. Quite efficient, aren’t they? And 
at times I think they are right. At times I 
think of leaving. But—there are the little 
babies. . - 


Another time, with a full, bitter heart, 
he spoke of drugs, saying he did not 
know if hell existed, but, if it did, he 
wished that all those who trafficked in 
opium or any other drug should be con- 
demned after death to live eternally in 
just such a village as Ban-sop-Huan. 

Again he wrote how the people hated 
him, how they had tacked a huge, ver- 
milion placard to the wall of his house in 
which they proclaimed with Mongol di- 
rectness that they would crucify him 


~ 


presently. 
Then he added: 


Don’t be scared, I 
pattern of an early 
take care of myself. 


am not cut out after the 
Christian martyr. I can 
I bought me a little pop- 
gun—just like my grand-dad when he squatted 
on somebody else’s real estate. Meanwhile I 
have accomplished something. Yes—after three 
months’ work I rescued—how many do you 
think? One! Just one tiny girl child and that 
by methods which would make me persona 
non grata with all the foreign mission boards 
at home. For I bought the kiddie from her 
mother for five taels silver. Of, course I had 
to lie to the old lady. Otherwise she would 
not have understood. I told her I wanted to 
buy the little girl so as to bring her up—well 
you can imagine the rest. By the way—I am 
quite fond of the little kiddie. So I rechris- 
tened her Ethel. . - 

Month after month he wrote, and 
steadily his letters became less humor- 
ous, more matter-of-fact. There was 
never the faintest shadow of despair, not 
even of unrest. They were simply a 


drab résumé of what was happening. 


ND then, abruptly, the letters stopped. 
A month passed, two, three; and— 
by this time Ethel: and her aunt had re- 


turned to America—no sign nor word 
from George W. Hicks. It was as if the 
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Beyond, on the other side of the Pacific, 
had swallowed him. 

Ethel had heard and read about China. 
Formerly it had been to her a mere geo- 
graphical term. Then, with George’s 
going there and writing those long let- 
ters about his work, it had become a per- 
sonal idea, in the nature of a very splen- 
did and sacred Grail both to the strength 
of the man’s love for her and the latent 
strength of his decent, vital umnselfish- 
ness. But now, through the trooping 
shadows of silence, the Yellow Conti- 
nent emerged as something dread, some- 
thing monstrous and fabulous that hated 
her, tried to do her harm. 

She did not speak of her fear to any- 
body. She simply brooded. 

But she clung to her one idea: 

“He is not dead!” 

When her aunt mentioned George, 
asked if she had heard from him and, 
on receiving a negative reply, began to 
worry and speculate, Ethel said again, 
challengingly, defiantly : 

“He is not dead!” 

She repeated the words to herself as 
she sat in the small upstairs library of 
their house in Seattle and looked out 
over the feathery trees of Queen Anne’s 
Addition; as, month after month, she 
watched spring burst into summer and 
summer swoon into scarlet autumn, and 
never a word from China. 

“He is not dead! Dear God—he is 
not dead!” 

She may have had some subconscious 
notion of mesmerizing Fate itself with 
the obsession that he was alive. 


| HEN one day a letter came from 
Ban-sop-Huan signed “George.” She 
rushed into her aunt’s presence with the 
hysterical cry: 

“Auntie—auntie—he’s alive!” 

“Oh—I am so glad dear...” 

“And he’s in good health !” 

Mrs. McIntyre took the letter and read 
it. She re-read it. Then she looked up. 

“What’s the matter with his writing ?” 
she asked. 


“Nothing. What should be the mat- — 


ter?” 

“Well—it seems . . . Now don't 
lose your head, child. But—get me one 
of George’s old letters.” 

Why . sk 

“Please—I want to see something.” 

Ethel left the room and returned with 
a batch of George’s correspondence. 
Mrs. McIntyre drew out a letter, laid it 
side by side with one which had just 
arrived, and examined them both. 

“Ethel,” she said finally, “compare the 
two writings. It seems . . . Goodness, 
child, I have it! He wrote this last let- 
ter with his left hand!” 

“With his—left—?” 

Ethel picked up the closely written 
pages and looked at them. The writing 
was stilted, wooden, now that she came 
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to consider it. She had not noticed it jn 
her first great joy and relief. 

“Why—why did he—?” her voice q 
out in a tremolo. 

“Exactly. Why did he?” echoed My 
McIntyre. “If he had injured his righ 
hand, there’s no reason why he shouldn’; 
have told you. And—” suddenly—he;, 
—look at the postscript! See what he 
writes—and like a foolish, incompetent 
clumsy dear gentleman, he underlines jt. 
‘I am in perfect health and feeling bully. 
All my limbs and every one of my brain 
cells are in A Number One working oy. 
der.” She looked up. “Ethel! A man 
whose limbs are in A Number One work. 
ing order doesn’t write with his leit 
hand, does he?” 

“No,” came the dull reply. 

Silence fell over the room. The gir| 
rose. 

“Auntie,” she said in a low, calm 
voice, “I am going—to China—to Ban- 
sop-Huan—to find out . . 

And Mrs. MclIntyre replied sharply; 

“Of course you are!” 


THEL BAXTER never made to her- 
self a picture, completely dovetailing, 
oi the weeks that followed. There was 
the journey across the Pacific. She re- 
membered vaguely having talked to peo- 
ple, having asked and answered the cus- 
tomary bored, patronizing questions. Ha- 
waii was an exuberant mass of vegeta- 
tion, rank, sweating; Manila a rush oi 
splendor, flaming-red, gold-tipped, shot 
through with purple and emerald-green, 
Canton a brocaded mantle of blue and 
silver, hardly cloaking the thick, stinking 
layer of cruelty and superstition and ig- 
norance that stewed and oozed beneati 
the colorful surface. 

She had letters of introduction to some 
people there and, knowing an_ inkling 
of the truth, since gossip travels fast 
where whites are few, they talked to her, 
warning her. 

“Don’t go,” said Ovington, the Amer- 
ican consul, in his precise, purse-mouthed 
Mid-Western voice. “The country down 
near the border isn’t safe . r 

“Terribly sportin’ and no end plucky, 
drawled “Tubby” Townshend of the 
British consulate, “but—pardon me—'ts 
hare brained. A white woman—alone’ 
No, no!” 

And many more like it, all winding up 
with: 

“You can’t do it. Don’t go.” 

But she went. With “Tubby’s” hel 
she completed the preparations for her 
journey—it cost her over a third of het 
small fortune—hiring camels, se’ vatts, 
interpreter, guide. Came days of ‘ravel- 
ing through Kwang-tung and  avagt 
Kwang-si, with a jaundiced heat veiling 
the levels, her body stiff and soe, 
used to roughing, and at night  estless 
hours in ditty, squalid, fetid inns wher 
the people stared at her—becai¢ she 
was white; jeered at her—beca’»¢ sht 


ied 
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lit j vas whit -yrsed her and pelted her gly beard. His right arm was buried in 
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We also make an enameled metal badge, beautifully 
gold plated 
Samples Upon Request 
ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How ? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 





General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 

Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 

San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 
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Price $10.00 Per Gross 


THE ROTARIAN 


stricken question in her eyes. He smiled. 
“Good thing I’m no longer living in 
Paris. Remember the gorgeous French 
cravats I used to sport? Couldn't tie 
them and do them justice with my left 


| hand, could I?” 








Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essential to any Rotarian Dinner as the “‘food’ 
and “‘talk’’; all three go together. Service— soe > 
° is- 


graphic order will be shipped on first train. 

pointments from this end. As Rotarians are gener- 
a ogy tare in other organizations, we manufacture 
similar hats for Mystic Shrine, I. O. O. F., Moose, 
K. T., Elks, K. of C., U. C. T., and many other 
organizations, as well as "Patriotic and Children’s hats 
for picnics, etc. 


Descriptive price list upon request. 


BEISTLE CO. 


18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 


Yours for service 





Have Your Collars 
Laundered in Troy 


Where the “original new look”’ will 

be given them. Write and we'll send a Handy 

Mailing Carton. It makes mailing easier. 
Collartown Laundry 


456 Cannon Place 





“Please—” her voice choked—“don't 
joke!” 

“Want me to cry, dear heart? Why—” 
he went on while the children grouped 
about him, listening wide-eyed to the 
strange language—“this is now my life. 
And it means—well—patience, I guess— 
and a little suffering—and . . .” 

“George!” Deep sobs racked her 
frame. “Tell me—how did it happen?” 


HE people here—they know not 
what they do,” he quoted uncon- 
sciously, “at least when the opium blinds 
them. They hate me because I am white 
and a foreigner and a Christian—because 
I try to take their opium away from them. 
And so, at times, when they are crazed 
with the drug, they attack me. They did 
that day. I didn’t have time to shoot. 
They slashed at me with their daggers, 
wounded my arm. Perhaps the wound 
wasn’t so bad. But—” he shrugged his 
shoulders—“the Climate here is so rot- 
ten, and I guess my health wasn’t very 
good, and there :sn’t a doctor within a 
week’s trek—ai ad so—well—there you 
Mme 2 

“And—” her voice was hushed, 
—“you remained—here— ?” 

“Of course!” He seemed astonished. 
“Don’t you see, dear? There are the 
little babies—all these small molecules 
of infant humanity. Slant-eyed and de- 
cidedly lemon-meringue in complexion, I 
grant you—wouldn’t draw a blue ribbon 
at a Nordic beauty show. But—I love 
them, and I guess they love me. I can- 
not leave them. What would happen to 
them if I did?” And when she was si- 
lent, he continued in an even, passion- 
less voice: “My life is here—in Ban- 
sop-Huan. The woman I love must live 
my life with me. She must share in— 
yes—” just a little sel f-consciously—“my 
mission. She must help where I help— 
even in the dirt and misery and humilia- 
tion of Ban-sop-Huan.” 

She lifted her lips to his. 

“Yes, dear,” she said. “I shall fol- 
low and help—year after year—even in 
the dirt and misery and humiliation of 
Ban-sop-Huan. For I love you—lI love 
kel 
So, the children following, they step- 


awed 





| ped through the crumbling gate of Ban- 


sop-Huan, passed through the narrow, 
fetid streets. There were men and 
women sitting here and there on the 
thresholds of their rickety novels. They 
were talking in a high-pitched, gutteral 
sing-song. The girl felt their hate surg- 
ing about her like a crimson flame; felt, 
by her side, the man’s love, like a white 


Troy, N. Y. flame, strong, cleansing, immense 








you register (R). 
Chicago Rotary Club every Tuesday 
at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting 
Rotarians always welcome. 





Februcry, 1994 





In the Heart of Chicago 
Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when 
Luncheon of the 
















Offering the 7 Essentials 


UNION TRUST 


ioe and Treaster Screen, eam 


of a Banking Home 


SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 
CALIBER CONVENIENCE 
COMPLETENESS PRESTIGE 
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**A City is Known by Its Hotels” 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, at 12:15 











IN MONTREAL on *Fisscdzye. 12:45, at 


LDindsor 





Rotary Club Meets 





ON DOMINION SQUAR:! 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 
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